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There is no such thing in this world as unalloyed 
good. Even in these hot days, when to close the 
windows in an editor’s room is to risk suffocation, 
a fresh breeze through an open window makes such 
havoc with an editor's loose papers that suffocation 
seems a fair alternative. If only the breeze would 
fan the temples and let the manuscripts alone, how 
obliging it would be! Bat to expect that would be 
as unreasonable as to hope for life on the New Jersey 
sea-coast without musquitoes. Absolute freedom from 
annoyances and discomforts is out of the question in 
a world where everything is s> marred by sin and its 
congequences that, as Bushnell says, “the very chil- 
dren have it for a game to find a perfect leaf.” 


Hints on household health are as plenty as black- 
berries this season, and if one does not know all 
about the sewerage, and ventilation, and other hygie- 
nic machinery of his house, it will be from no lack 
of popular attention to the subject. One hint may 
properly be added to this body of gocd advice—that 
an occasional overhauling be given to the cellars of 
Sunday-school rooms and churches. Even where the 
building stands in a healthy neighborhood, and is 
well swept and aired before occupancy, it sometimes 
is permitted to stand over a wretched hole, given up 
to darkness, and dampness, and decaying wood, and 
even dead animals. If you do not want people to 
study the Bible in a whited sepulchre,—or what is 
still worse, a sepulchre that isn’t even whitewashed ,— 
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see to it that church-goers and children be not com- 
pelled to sit an hour or two over an impure and un- 
wholesome crypt, containing nobody knows what. 


One of the finest stone spires in the country is that 
of the Pearl Street Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford. It is of brown freestone, more than two hun- 
dred feet high, with a peculiarly graceful taper. By 
one of the fierce tornadoes of the past year the orna- 
mental capstone of this spire was whirled from its 
place to the ground, although it had seemed as firm 
a3 the hills themselves. And now came the work of 
restoration. Without that capstone the spire was 
unsightly ; but to replace it in its lofty seat was not 
an easy task. The only way was to build up an 
encircling scaffulding from the spire’s base to its very 
summit, that the workmen might have a standing 
place in their effurt to crown it anew with a finishing 
ornament, in lizu of the one which had fallen. As 
that scaffolding rose stage by stage up the sloping 
spire, it seemed a slow and tedious method of accom- 
plishing a very simple matter. Only a single stone 
was to be put in place again; yet there was hardly 
less labor required than in the original building. It 
was a suggestive illustration. The most attractive 
character is not above danger from the whirlwinds of 
passion and prejudice. If the crowning ornament of 
a lofty reputation is overthrown by a passing gust, its 
restoration is a slow and tedious work. There is no 
putting the crown back again in a moment. There 
must be a careful building up again as from the 
beginning. And, after all, it is by no means sure that 
the different material or finish of the substituted cap- 
stone, when finally in its place, may not show the patch- 
work and the imperfect joints for all time to come. 
If you have a high character, pray God that you may 
retain it unimpaired. And “let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


Oae of the New York dailies has again made the 
discovery that there is no longer any need of religious 
newspapers, so g2neral and so prompt is the attention 
bestowed upon religious matters by the secular press. 
But we are not quite ready, as yet, to surrender our 
subscription-lists to this daily journal, however confi- 
dent it may be of its ability to take the place of The 
Sunday School Times and all the rest of the religious 
press of the country. There would still seem to be 
some room for religious weeklies, so long as the 
largest of the dailies are not able to give more than a 


column a week to items of general religious news ; 


and so long as they are compelled to gather those items 
from matter already printed in the despiged religious 
papers themselves. In our own field, we do not know 
of a secular daily paper that prints, in a week, half as 
many columns on the current Sunday-school lesson as 
there are pages in The Sunday School Times. Then, 
too, there is an unfortunate prevalence, among secular 
journalists, of such ideas, for instance, as that the 
International lessons take up the New Testament one 
month and the Old Testament the next; that Bishop 
de Schweinitz, of the United Brethren in Christ, has 


gone to Germany to establish a branch of the Re- 


formed Episcopal Church; or that Dr. John Hall, at 
a memorial service after the death of Dr. Charles 
Hodge, offered prayer for the repose of his soul. 
The daily papers deserve all due credit for the space, 
in their editorial and news columns, which they give 
to such intelligent religious articles as the demands of 
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their subscribers compel them to print; and so soon 
as they succeed in offering a larger and better reli- 
gious, or denominational, or Sunday-school journal 
than can be bought elsewhere, they will very properly 
supplant the “dull old weeklies” which they now 
affect to despise. But when that time comes, we shall 
look to the New York Observer for the best shipping 
intelligence, and to The Congregationalist for the 
fullest base-ball reports. In other words, the best 
people want religious papers because they take a keen 
interest in religious matters; and they do not see 
why they should not be given the benefit of the or- 
dinary law of supply and demand which prints 
special newspapers in special fielda. 





UNSELFISHNESS THE SOUL OF FRIENDSHIP. 


There is a great deal of power in a proverb, an 
aphorism, a maxim, or an adage. An idea that is 
expressed pithily, wittily, sententiously, and that has 
passed into current use, has a hold upon the popular 
mind that a more extended and argumentative state- 
ment could not secure. It seems to be generally 
taken for granted that an old saying is a true saying ; 
and it is a daring person who ventures to deny the 
correctness of an assertion that has long been pro- 
verbial. 

Yet the wit of this world is not all on the side of 
godliness. Man’s lower nature as well as his nobler 
finds frequent expression in the sententious sayings 
of the ages; and many a traditional adage of men 
would render the word of God of none effect by its 
acceptance. “It is astonishing,” says Sydney Smith, 
“the influence foolish apothegms have upon the 
mass of mankind, though they are not unfrequently 
fallacies.” It required the wisdom of inspiration in 
Solomon to separate the evil from the good, and to 
put the stamp of truth on “three thousand proverbs” 
with unerring accuracy of discernment. A great 
many who have less wisdom than Solomon have 
taken vital error for truth in the use of proverbs 
since his day. Lord Bacon said that “the genius, 
wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in its 
proverbs.” Dr. Guthrie ascribed the thrift and 
shrewdness of the Scottish people as a whole to the 
common use among them of the Book of Proverbs 
as aschool reading-book, rather than to any cause 
besides. Voltaire affirmed that the maxims of Roche- 
foucauld contributed more than any other work to 
form the taste of the modern French nation. And 
just here appears the difference between France and 
Scotland. The proverbs which influenced the one 
nation were words of nobleness and truth. The 
maxims which impressed the other were the expreé- 
sion of sordid selfishness and unbelief. The drift of 
Solomon’s proverbs we all know. Of the maxims of 
Rochefoucauld, Voltaire says, “ There is but one 
truth running through the whole piece, namely, that 
self-love is the spring of all our actions and deter- 
minations;” and Chesterfield praises him “for 
deriving all our actions from the source of self-love.” 
And these heathenish maxims of Rochefoucauld have 
had their part in influencing the English and the 
American mind, and in strengthening the conviction 
of many who are themselves incapable of a generous 
impulse or action that they are fair representatives 
of their race. 

Take, for example, Rochefoucauld’s maxims on 
fricndship. He says: “ What is commonly called 
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friendship is no more than a partnership ; a reciprocal 
regard for one another’s interests, and an exchange 
of good offices; ia a word, a mere traffic, wherein 
self-love always proposes to be a gainer.” And 
again, “In the distresses of our best friends we always 
find something that does not displease us;” or as 
this is paraphrased approvingly by D.an Swift: 
In all distresses of our friends, 
We first consult our private ends, 
While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 
Points out some circumstance to please us. 


Th's resting of the idea of friendehip on a selfish basis 
is variously repeated in different maxims «f Roche- 
foucauld ; and it is in current phrase in all Christen- 
dom to-day. Yet its acceptance by any one as the 
truth, only shows the lower standard or the utter 
thoughtlessnees of him who fails to perceive its repul- 
sive falsity. 
Why, the most absolutely disinterested thing on 
earth is friendship. Unselfishness is its very soul. 
What is friendship? The word “ friend ” is primarily 
from the Anglo-Saxon freond, “a loving one.” F'riend- 
ship is an outgoing of the heart toward another. 
It is a giving of one’s inner self to a person who is 
deemed worthy of that gift. Because the word 
“love” is s0 commonly associated with a desire for 
possession, or with a purely natural or blood relation ; 
because we so instinctively connect the term love 
with the idea of marriage, or of the relation of parent 
and child, of brother and sister,—another word is 
preferred as expressive of that sincere and generous 
devotion of the heart to one whose claim on us is not 
that of mere duty, and from whom we demand no 
necessary equivalent: hence we speak of friendship 
as that which is in its very nature an absolutely 
disinterested and unselfish love. Svlomon has a very 
different idea of friendship from Rochefoucauld. He 
says, that a true friendship is better than a blood 
relation; that “there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother”—that there can be found one who 
is truer to you, more faithful, more devoted, than he 
who was born of your own mother and nourished by 
your side frum childhood. He sayz, “A friend ”— 
a real friend—* loveth at a// times;” not alone when 
it seems for his interest to do so; not merely when 
his love is reciprocated, and his devotion has grate- 
ful recognition ; but also when he is misunderstood, 
or unappreciated, or turned away from—“at all 
times.” It was because Abraham was so unselfishly 
devoted, so disinterestedly faithful in God's service, 
that “he was called the friend of God.” And Jesus 
named as the sign and test of true friendship, a man’s 
readiness to “lay down his life for his friends.” 
Paul’s description of charity would better apply to 
Christian friendship than to conjugal love, or to 
parental, filial, or fraternal affection. Friendship 
suffereth long and is kind; friendship envieth not; 
friendship vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Friendship never faileth. 
Jonathan’s friendship for David was no selfish 
friendship. It was based on a recognition in the 
shepherd lad of a nobleness of being, and a beauty and 
worth of character, which commanded instantly the 
admiration and respect, the confidence and the love, 
of the princely prince. It was love at first sight, as 
many of the finest friendships of history have been. 
“ And it came to pass that when he [David] had 
made an end of speaking unto Saul [in his first inter- 
view with the king] that the soul of Jonathan [who 
was standing by] was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” Jonathan 
had, apparently, everything to lose, and nothing to 
gain, in being the friend of David. But then as always 
friendship made no calculation of selfish benefits. 
While David was himself, and Jonathan was him- 
eelf, and they had met, their mutual friendship was 
inevitable. ‘“ Beautiful and noble characters,” says 
Alger, “can find nothing so enchanting as a beauti- 
ful and noble character.” And as Vauvenargues 
says, “ Sooner or later we enjoy only souls.” When 


worth is seen by us, we love it inevitably. It was not 
sought by us; but having come, it takes our hearts. 
Whoever has had a real friend can say with Emerson, 
“My fiiends have come to me unsought. By oldest 
right, by the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I 
fiad them, or rather not I, but the deity in me and 
in them derides and cancels the thick walls of indi- 
vidual character, relation, age, sex, circumstance, at 
which he usually connives, and now makes many 
one.” With Emerson also he can say of the unsel- 
fishness and devotion of true friendship: “ Leave it 
to girls and boys to regard a friend as property, and 
to suck a short and all-confounding pleacure, instead 
of the noblest benefit.” “I must feel pride in my 
f.iend’s accomplishments as if they were mine, and a 
property in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he is 
praised, as the lover when he hears applause of his 
engaged maiden. We overestimate the conscience 
of our friend. His goodness seems better than our 
goodness, his nature finer, his temptations leis. Every- 
thing that is his,—his name, his form, his dress, books, 
and instruments,—fancy enhances. Our own thought 
sounds new and larger from his mouth.” And all 
this even while “friendship like immortality is too 
good to be believed ;” so that “in the golden hour of 
friendship we are surprised wiih shades of suspicion 
and unbelief.” With all the imperfectness of our 
human nature, there is no more disinterested relation 
possible in life than that of real friends. 
Where was the element of selfishness in the beau- 
tiful friendship of Rath for Naomi? The associa- 
tions of a life-time, the drawings of kindred, of 
patriotism, of even religion itself, seemed to combine 
in favor of an attachment on the part of Ruth to 
those who were dwellers in the land of Moab. But 
the devotion of her heart in a sacred friendship found 
expression in an answer to every argument against 
her proving heraelf the friend she was to the Israelitish 
Naomi. ‘“ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee; for whither thou goest I 
will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thea and me.” If any one sup- 
poses that this inspired record of a woman’s unselfish 
friendship is not in accordance with the experiences 
of the race in later ages, let him read the histori- 
cal examples clustered in such a work as Alger’s 
“ Friendships of Women,” and he will ba ready to 
agree with that author, that “for quick depth of 
sympathy, intuitive divination, joyous sacrifive, per- 
fect reproduction of all the modulations of feeling, 
there is no friendship equal to that of a woman.” 
And he can then appreciate the tribute paid by John 
Stuart Mill to her who after a friendship of twenty 
years finally became his wife. “The friendship,” he 
wrote of it, “‘ which has b3en the honor and chief bless- 
ing of my existence, a3 well as the source of a greater 
part of all that I have attempted to do, or hope to 
effuct hereafter for human improvement.” “Her 
unselfishness was not that of a taught system of duties, 
but of a heart which thoroughly identified itself with 
the feelings of othera, and of.en went to exce:s in 
consideration fur them by imaginatively investing 
their feeling with the intensity of its own.” Or, 
azain, he can see new beauty in the story of 
Mrs. Unwin’s friendship for William Cowper, “the 
greatest support and enjoyment the hapless poet ever 
knew;” a friendship manifesting “a devotion in 
which self appeared to be lost.” The pre-eminence 
of the relation of friendzhip in its purity and dis- 
interestedness, and in its unimpaired continuance 
through all varying changes of circumstance and asso- 
ciation, is gracefully suggested in this personal testi- 
mony from a recent volume of poems: 
A year ago to-day, love, for the space 

Of a brief, sudden moment, richly fraught 

With deeper meaning than our light hearts thought, 
You held my hand and looked into the face 
Which, poor in gifts, has since by God’s good grace 

Grown dear to you; and the full year has brought 





that which fully fills our ideal of attractiveness and 


My heart to call you in its sacred place 
Still by the earliest name ;—for you who are 
My lover and my husband, and who bring 
Heaven close around me, will not let me cling 
To that near heaven; but tempt my soul afar 
By your ideals for me ;—till lifs end, 
My calm, dispassionate, sincerest friend. 
Circumstances cannot make a friendship, nor can 
they change one. “The sacred friendship of the 
heart,” says Hamerton, “ought to be permanent like 
marriage ”’—and it is. But, unlike marriage, friend- 
ship does not even depend on intimacy for its exist- 
ence. Jonathan and David were very little together 
in all their lives; but they were none the less real 
friends for that. William Von Humboldt saw his 
famous friend Charlotte but for three days in his 
early manhood ; but the friendship then awakened— 
or recognized—was preserved inviolate for the twenty- 
six years of absence and silence which followed ; and 
even when, after that, it was renewed and kept up by 
correspondence for the twenty remaining years of his 
life, the two saw each other only twice meantime. 
And this is perfectly consistent with the purest and 
sincerest friendship. 

To hearts that cannot vary 

Absence is presence: time doth tarry. 
Why should we question that men or women can 
be wholly unselfish in the devotion of a sacred 
friendship, while we admit that they can be abso- 
lutely disinterested in their devotion in many another 
relation? Soldiers by the thousand were ready to lay 
down their lives for the first Napoleon, because of 
their admiring attachment to him as an ideal com- 
mander. Henry Clay, as a political leader, held the 
hearts of a vast number of voters who never looked 
for any personal advantage through his success, but 
who sorrowed as they would have sorrowed over no 
mere personal loss, when he suffered defeat at the polls. 
Many a faithful pastor is devotedly loved, as a pastor, 
by those who have no special intimacy with him, and 
no expectation of any personal gain through their 
devotiontohim. Shall such disinterestedaess be found 
elsewhere, and not be looked for in that relation 
which above all others is by its very nature pure, 
unselfish, and ennobling ?—“ that select and sacred 
relation which is a kind of absolute, and which even 
leaves the language of love suspicious and common, 
so much is this purer; and nothing is so much divine.” 
Friends have died for each other. Friends have 
given up home, kindred, property, reputation, hope 
of gain, at the call of friendship; and wherever 
there is a real friendship to-day there is a readiness 
to do all this, and more also, if need be, for one’s 
friend. 

Of course the highest standard of friendship is not 
often reached : the highest standard in any relation 
of life is seldom attained. A real friead is a rarity ; 
but not the less a reality for that. And this truth is 
recognized at times by many who show their own 
selfishness in flippant sneers at disinterestedness, and 
who quote for themselves that “ devil's saw,” “ He is 
my friend who grinds at my mill.” Even the cynical 
Rochefoucauld, with all his expressed doubt of the 
unselfishness of friendship, says, “ Rare as true love is, 
it is less so than true friendship.” Why should friend- 
ship be so rare, if it is only “a mere traffic in which 
selflove always proposes to be a gainer”? The 
skeptic again shows a glimpse of his better self when 
he utters a maxim which is worthy of general accept- 
ance among true friends: “It is more dishonorable 
to distrust a friend than to be deceived by him.” 
Because “ fe:ends grow not thick on every bough ;” 
because a true friendship is so unselfish aud so enno- 
bling, let us strive to prove ourselves the real friend 
in our friendships ;—for “the only way to have a 
friend is to be one;”—and let us prize and hold 
sacred a true friend as the choicest possession of 
earth. 

A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
Poor js the friendless master of a world: 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain. 


©.mmonly friendship is mutual. He who is capa- 





Friendship—and love—and marriage ; yet has taught 


ble of being a true friend will be recognized as worthy, 
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and will be loved for his worth, by one to whom he 
gives his friendship. His character will command 
admiration, and his qualities of mind and heart will 
win attachment, from any one to whom he looks 
up as pre-eminent. “He that loveth pureness of 
heart, for the grace of his lips the king shall be his 
friend.” No one will feel above a grateful return of 
his unselfish devotion. His love will constrain the 
noblest one whom he loves. And when a sacred 
friendship is mutual, its enjoyments are not to be sur- 
passed by anything that earth can give. Moreover 
they will better fit both friends—the loved and the 
loving one—for that high«st attainment which even 
heaven can cffer, in giving to a redeemed sinner the 
privilege «f being counted a friend of Jesus and a 
friend of God. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How common it is for people to look at every practical 
question exclusively from their own local stand-point. 
It seems to them that other persons must have the same 
needs with themselves, and they wonder that those needs 
are not better met by whoever is attempting provision for 
the general gocd. Here, for example, comes a complaint 
from Washington, D.C., of the new order of Bible 
lessons for 1880: 

I wish to ask if the decision of commencing the next seven 
years’ course in the New instead of the Old Testament is irrevo- 
cable, as it seems to me to be a mistake, for I hoped to induce 
some not now engaged in Bible study to engage in it with the 
beginning of the historical part, and from that to take an in- 
terest in all; but if this is to commence in the summer, it will 
be in the time of vacations, and also an unpleasant time of the 
year to commence anything which is looked upon as an extra 
tax. 

The fact is, there has been a pressure on the Lesson 
Committee for years, to charge the order of the Old and 
New Testament study, according to the plan now an- 
nounced for 1880. As tothe matter of vacations, probably 
ten Sunday schools have a vacation in winter, where one 
has it in summer, strange as that may seem to a city 
Sunday-school worker—or rester. 

And here comes a critic from Illinois with a word 
about the question of a pastoral substitute in vacation 
time : 

Please pardon me for dissenting from the tone and tendency 
of your editorial note on pastoral vacations. And I may 
speak; for I too am a pastor, and love my colleagues; but I 
want them to keep their manhood, which they are in a fair way 
of losing. Now to be brief and pointed: (1.) Those pastors 
who take annual vacations are those who have the largest and 
most comfortable salaries. Those on smaller salaries rarely 
have regular vacations. At least this is so in Iilinois, and I 
suppose it is so everywhere. (2.) If any church, having once 
well paid their pastor, chooses to offer him a free vacation, it is 
all right; but it does seem improper, and in some sense ignoble, 
that pastors, of all others, should be singled out and encour- 
aged to expect this as part of their dues, But when, further- 
more, you encourage us to think it a part of the duty of the 
church toward us to not only supply the pulpit, but to secare 
and pay for the doing of pastoral work as well—all which the 
generous church has, with sacrifices, paid for once—you make 
one’s manhood impatient. The germs are here of the luxury 
and professionalism and religious languor of state churches, 
from which may our God preserve us! Pastoral vacations, with 
pulpit supplied, began in church love and generosity. Dear 
Times, let it remain there. Itis good for nobody, but evil for 
all, when special generosities are counted on as a right by the 
recipients, and inculcated as duties. 

In answer to this it is sufficient to say that in thousands 
of country churches a stipulation is made, in the terms 
of pastoral settlement, that the minister shall have an 
annual vacation of two, four, or six weeks, as the case 
may be; and this practice has prevailed for generations. 
It is not made a question of generosity, but one of pru- 
dence. The church by this arrangement recognizes its 
responsibility fur the supply of its pulpit and the care of 
its congregation daring the pastor’s vacation. In the 
paragraph referred to we simply emphasized the impor- 
tance of pastoral work during the week as well as on 
Sunday, and insisted that a church has a duty to see that 
its people are cared for in other needs than that of hearing 
sermons, when it is confessedly responsible for the pastor's 
work. The same truth is applicable with like force toa 
church without a settled pastor. In many a case it is 
thought sufficient to have “the pulpit supplied ;” and 
the other pastoral ministrations are lacking. This we 
count all wrong. If indeed a pastor is not entitled to 
any vacation, we are sorry for him ard for his people. 
But whoever is responsible for the pastoral work should 
see that provision is somehow made for seven days as 
well as one. 





AS A FLOWER OF THE FIELD. 
BY ALEXANDER R, THOMPSON, DD, 
Buttercups and daisies, 
Silver threads and gold, 
In and out the green grass 
Of the meadows old. 
Sown by—who hath sown them ? 
Who may have a care? 
God himself did sow them 
In his garden fair. 
Garniture right radiant 
Over hill and dale, 
Specks of golden sunshine, 
Points of moonlight pale. 
King-cups with their gold rims, 
Stars that fell in showers 
Where flit by the bird wings, 
Over grass and flowers. 
Then the earth is winsome 
As she were a bride, 
When their eyelids open 
In the sweet springtide. 
Broidery of beauty 
For the eyes of God, 
Delicately woven 
Over the brown clod. 
Like as doth God’s spring-breath 
Breathe fair life and bloom 
Over frozen meadows, 
Locked in winter’s tomb; 
So might God’s own Spirit 
Breathe his life in me, 
Dull and sere heart hiding 
With love’s broidery. 


WHY WE SHOULD DISTRIBUTE THE BIBLE, 
BY GENERAL 0, 0, HOWARD, 


In the Bible are p!ain and unmistakable declarations, 
—a great many of them, it is true, and declarations that 
would be abundantly confusirg but for the fact, clear ss 
the daylight, that there isa common germ to them all. 
They fit into their place like the quarters of an apple 
just cut. There is a wholeness about them, when put 
together, that delights the ear and the heart. For exam- 
ple, how glad it makes the Christian to read: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with a!l thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commardments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

Just to thiok of it! the whole Bible, all the laws of 
Moses, all the proverbs of Solomon, all the sweet precepts 
of David, all the clear visions of Daniel, and all the 
glorious items of good news announced and sent down 
the ages to us by our Lord and his apostles, all these 
condensed into one double-sided silver tablet with shining 
letters of gold upon each face: “ Love God” on one side, 
“Love Man” on the other. Orif this does not suit the 
taste of the artist, make a single tablet, and, as Moses did 
when he said “In the image of God created he him,” 
combine man with God, and write before them or above 
them, or after them, or under them, in shining letters, the 
word, Love. 

Sell the tablet. Make presents of it. Make copies of 
it. Pat it up everywhere, in the front halls, up stairs, 
in the parlors and in the sleeping-rooms, in the stores, 
and on the steamers and railway carriages. Let it burn 
itself into the memory of childhood, and be furnished in 
raised letters to the blind men. Teach it to the heathen 
before he comes and after; and let the dumb compass its 
beauty and its sweetness with their increased vision. Let 
the infidels and the skeptics see it written in innumerable 
tablets and with all sorts of hieroglyphics that they 
may be pleased to decipher; in all sorts of languages 
that they may be minded to translate; and particularly 
in the faces of purified men, women, and children, in the 
faces that beam with the joy and gladness that its vivify- 
ing truth produces and entails. Let the cold, dead eyes 
of Atheism rest upon it in colors as bright and scorching 
as the sun, and be warmed, be raised, be brought back to 
the clear visions of its own believing, innocent childhood. 
Wonderful! All the Scriptures, all the universe of truth, 
written in the earth, in the sun, in the stars, all epito- 
mized in one phrase: Love to God and man! It is the 
epigramatic translation of God’s Holy Bible, and who 
shall be able to suppress it? Who shall dare to ques- 
tion it? 

Let us take this torchlight, nay, the sunlight, of this 
glorious, omnipotent truth of love (godward and man- 
ward), and go back to the Huly Scriptures and take a new 
start. 

We find the door to one apartment labeled “Salvation 
in no other.” Open the door, and the apartment is filled 





with leaves, and on each leaf is found: “ Neither is there 
salvation in any other: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” You ask, “What name is that?” Turn overa 
single leaf and look at the other side, and spell it out: 
“The name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth!” that is the 
name, 

My adversary says: “I don’t believe that; that’s not 
God’s truth, that’s not love! what would we think of this 
announcement for the body? Human life depends on 
air, there is no life to the lungs that breathe other ethe- 
real substances. A man will die without air.” That the 
air is essential to life and the pure air to health are 
most welcome truths. God provided a way to live here 
below, and are we not glad that he made such abundant 
provision? Shall we skulk into caves and dens, into 
infected mines and cellars, and cry out against our Maker 
because he has not provided earth-born gases and 
steaming putrefactions, or a hundred and more other 
contrivances with which to inflate the lungs, purify the 
blood, and sustain the human framework? 

The provision of air is single, but it is abundant. So 
with salvation, that the Lord our God has provided; it is 
single, but it is more abundant than the air; yes, for the 
Master’s Spirit that gives what we call salvation is freer 
to all men than the air we breathe. It can reach the 
prisoner in his impure cell, the miner thousands of feet 
under the surface of the earth, the slave in the suffocat- 
ing hold of the ship, or the crowds burrowing in the 
cellars of the city. It can grow stronger and more helpful 
as the lungs grow weaker and weaker, and continue 
beyond the last puffs of air, the last sigh of pain, the last 
throb of human suffering. One name, one way! Thank 
God that he has not confused poor, weak, thoughtless 
human beings with a half-dozen ways and a half-dozen 
names. Yes, thank him that he has not endangered 
man’s uncertain steps by the perplexing troubles of two 
disagreeing guides. One unerring Guide will surely 
bring a man through the wilderness, or across the sea 
of life. 

Now open another apartment of the Bible house, and 
try another set of leaves. “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever'asting 
life.” Who is this Son? this only begotten Son? Turn 
over the leaf, and read, if you can, the words of the Chris- 
tian martyr, Stephen, just before he breathed out his 
precious life under the storming of a mob: “ Bat he 
being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 
heaven and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing.on 
the right hand of God, and said: “Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God.” It is he—the same that was born 
in Bethlehem—that went to Egypt, that spent his child- 
hood in Nazareth, that dwelt in Capernaum by the sea, 
that traveled over Galilee and taught. It is the same 
that was transfigured in the garden, that was tried at 
Jerusalem; that perished on the cross, that rose from the 
dead, that walked the earth and met a host of witnesses ; 
that ascended into the heavens, and then and since has 
from heaven’s battlements watched and heard and helped 
his earthly friends in unison with the Father, through 
that wonderful divine messenger who buoyed up the soul 
of Stephen in the hour of his last agony, and filled his 
mouth with those majestic words that I have given. It 
is he, the Messiah, the Christ of God, the Saviour of the 
world, the express image of the Father, the most won- 
derful and yet the most simple expression of the 
Almighty. It is the soul with enlarged powers that takes 
fast hold on infinity,—vast, shadowy, unutterable, inde- 
scribable, unapproachable infinitude; and yet binding 
to it by the indissoluble tie of all-penetrating and aill- 
pervading love any other willing soul, and insuring to it 
& peace and joy that pass the bounds of human expression. 
God in Christ; Christin men. Sweetly cemented by the 
Spirit into the eternal heaven. Can anybody bring us 
a better hope than this? Can men scatter better news? 

But my adversary, with his eyes a little moist and his 
heart a little softened, says: “That is all very nice if it 
only were true! These old fables lead us into a self- 
mystification, and by the help of a lively imagination we 
leave the firm ground. Now I think it would be much 
more practical to be engaged in relieving the present 
earthly sufferings of the people.” 

Well, my friend; we can only ask you to apply practi- 
cal tests to what we call the truth. Our method in its 
purity raises the fallen, cares for the sick, provides for 
the orphan, speaks comfort to the sorrowiog, makes the 
well better, forbids lying and license, establishes and 
maintains the home and the family, enlightens the igno- 
rant without repressing the learned, in brief, is stoutly 
against all wrong and earnestly in favor of the absolute 
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right. So much for the effort here! so much for the 
purification and order and happiness of human beings 
on the earth. 

N ow if our outreaching and upreaching visions should 
happen to be a little cloudy, it will not do to take from us 
the hope of immortality. There is no persistent living 
force in the hopeless, despairing soul. Show me and con- 
vince me that there is no God, no Spirit, no Saviour, and 
that when I come to die I shall be blown out like a 
candle, then you will have succeeded in crushing my. 
endeavor. Right and wrong then have no foundation, 
and t'1¢ soul itself isa myth. But the very consciousness 
of existence, the very linking powers that bind me to 
other souls, the very upreaching instincts and aspirations 
of my heart, the bitter sorrow over mistakes and wrong 
which I have done, the great peace that comes in like a 
flood at the sense of forgiveness, after repentance and 
promise and pleading; the very sweet pervasive j»y that 
is given or comes in after the yearning of prayer in the 
midst of the greatest of human trials,—all internal evi- 
dences make mecry out against this wisdom that is wiser 
than the Almighty, this serene atheism that would tear 
down and grind to powder all the glorious edifice of 
human hopes; and has nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
offer to our hungry hearts in place of them. 

We must cling to the old Bible. Leave it, and we have 
no anchorage. We go out into the darkness where there 
is gnashing of teeth, and call up the spir‘ts that require 
us to be more credulous than fools, and blinder than 
bats; or we wander off into the search for the pbilos- 
opher’s stone, or we are expecting to unveil the goddess 
of perpetual j»y by adopting some strange and idiotic 
theory which will not account for a fraction of the 
problems that trouble us. Oh the foolishness of this 
wisdom above what is writien ! 

We must cling to the old Bible,—then what? Why, 
study it, think it over, ponder its sacred words, pray 
God for more light. Then what? Send the leaves, the 
healing leaves, broadcast over the world. Let the glad 
tidings of great joy be to all people, let them go to 
all people; they will make earth, with all its sick- 
ness, sorrow, pain, and death, tolerable. They will 
make society with all its travailing burdens, with all its 
piercing cries and sgonizing groans, ever c'imb upward 
into better air, and better light, ard better health; and 
these tidings, well heeded, will finally gather the world’s 
votaries into that city where“ there shall be no more curse, 
. . » And there shall be no night there . . . fur the Lord 
God giveth them light: and they shall reign forever and 
ever. ... Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city.” 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DOING GOOD TO OTHERS, 


A TALK TO THE CHILDREN, 
BY R. T. BONSALL, 


In Galatians 6: 10 it is said: “ As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men.” What a 
happy world this would be if we all did this; if every 
day we would try and see how many people we can be 
good and kind to. Why, if we did so, we should carry 
gladness with us wherever we went! But instead of doing 
this, many of us go about only caring for our precious 
selves, and hardly even thinking whether we can make 
other people happy or not. 

Did you ever notice what fanny-looking shadows some 
things make? Why, I remember to have once seen a 
dandyish-looking man with. side-whiskers, short-tailed 
coat, tight pantaloons, and with an umbrella under his 
arm,—with the crooked end down, and he was leaning 
over in such a way that the shadow he cast on the wall 
near by looked for all the world like a monkey,—tail 
and all! 

I once read about a little boy named Gus, who was one 
afternoca lying on the grass, and as he rolled over on his 
elbow he saw his sister Amy’s shadow on the ferce. It 
looked so strangely that it started him to thinking. Ina 
moment he said, “If people’s tempers” (our temper is 
our disposition, our inner self)—“if people’s tempers 
should cast shadows, what would they be like? Joe 
Smith’s would be like a fist doubled up; Sim Brown’s 
like a bear, for he is always growling ; and Sister Esther’s 
would be a streak of sunshine;” (a queer kind of a 
shadow that would be, wouldn’t it?) “and Cousin 
Julia’s a sweet little dove; and mine would be like”— 
Here Gus stopped. Well, after all, Gus wasn’t very much 
out of the way; for our tempers are casting shadows that 
‘ther people can see; and we can no more keep them from 








casting some kind of shadows, than we can fold up our 
real shadow and shut it up in a closet. Suppose we fol- 
low out Gus’s idea, and ask ourselves, “ And mine—what 
kind of a shadow would my temper cast?” We sometimes 
hear it said of cowardly people that “ they are afraid of 
their own shadow ;” and it does seem very foolish in them 
to be so,—doesn’t it? 

But if Gus’s idea should come to pass, I think many 
of us would be surprised, and frightened too, when we 
saw the shadow our temper makes. Some would look 
like fists doubled up, or a claw scratching, or a bottle 
pouring out sour vinegar. Well, now, what God wants 
us to learn from the text I have given above, is that we 
must be just the opposite of these; instead of being sour 
and cross and selfish, we should be good and kind and 
loving. 

Notice the text, please, and see what it is we are to do. 
“ Do good.” The Bible tells us that Jesus, when he was 
on the earth, ‘‘ went about doing good,”’ and we must try 
to do so too. Oh, there are so many ways we can do 
good! Even animals can be trained to do good to per- 
sons. I have heard and read of many such cases; haven’t 
you? 

I will tell you about one such case which I guess you 
have never heard. A gentleman once attended a mission- 
ary meeting in Frodisham, England. One of the speakers 
was reading a list of the amounts collected, and among 
the names he mentioned was “ Master Jowler, 1 pound, 
18 shillings ” (about $8.00). He noticed that when that 
was read out the people all smiled in a very pleasant way, 
and it made him very curious to know just who “‘ Master 
Jowler’’ was. So, as soon as the meeting was through, 
he asked the person next to him, and was told that 
“Master Jowler” was a dog belonging to a Mr. Jones 
who lived near by. “ Jowler” had been taught to col- 
lect money for foreign missions,—he had done it for 
several years. He had rather a queer way of doing it, 
too. He would take hold of a basket-handle with his 
mouth, and then, starting off, he would go from house to 
house; at each one he would knock with his paw, and 
bark until somebody came to the door. Then he would 
reach the basket up, and he had such a nice way of sayirg 
“Please.” He would weg his tail, move his ears, and 
give some easy little barks, and the people knew that 
meant “ Please give me some money to send to the mis- 
sionaries,” and so they would put some in the basket; in 
fact, they had to put some in, for he wouldn’t go away 
until they did. 

So you see, even a little dog can learn how to do good 
to people,—even people that are far away from him, as 
the heathen were. Well, God has given you a great 
many more and better ways of doing good than any 
animal possibly can have. I will tell you about some of 
them in a few minutes, 

Look at the text again “ When are wa to do good?” 
“ As we have opportunity,” says the text. That means,— 
in plain English,—every chance we get. Have you ever 
thought how much good the sun does, and how often he 
does it? Why, the sun does good “as he has oppor- 
tunity,” —every day and all day long. He gets up early 
in the morning (earlier than I do), and never goes to bed 
at all, but keeps going round and round the earth (rather, 
the earth goes around it), doing good all the time. Oh! 
let us try and be like the sun, and be all the time doing 
good, Right here I am reminded of a little fable. One 
day, the story has it, the great shining sun was a liitle 
late in coming up in the mcraing, and so, when he at last 
came up in the eastern sky, the Day said to him, “ Why 
art thou so late this morning, O Sun?” And the sun an- 
swered, “I am late, O Day, because I lingered (that means 
waited) on the other side of the mountain to warm two 
little orphans sitting at a cottage door.” Wasn’t that a 
good kind thing for the sun to do? I guess you know 
tbat, when a man dies, some persons are very apt to ask, 
“What property has he left behind him?” But very 
likely the angels in heaven ask, “ What good works has 
he sent before him?” Lest us try and send a great many 
good deeds before us into heaven. If we will do them, 
God will remember them ; and I can promise you on the 
strevgth of God’s word,—the B.ble,—that we sball be all 
the happier in heaven because of the good deeds we lay 
up for ourselves there. 

Notice the text again. To whcm are we to do good? 
“Unto all men,” it says. It is a very essy thing to be 
kind and good to some persons, isn’t it ?—thcse, I mean, 
who love us, and whom we love. But our text tells us 
that we must be kind to “all men,” no matter whether 
they are kind and g20d to as or not. A little boy once, 
after giving a good-night kiss to every one in the room, 
kneeled at his mother’s side to say his evening prayer. 
He repeated, “ Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray” — 
you know the rest of it. And then he added, “ God bless 





mamma and paps, and make them good Christians. God 
bless little Jimmy, and make him a good boy.” And 
then, as he waited a little while, his mamma added, “ Now 
say, ‘and God bless everybody.’” Bat he didn’t say it, so 
she repeated the words again and again. At last he said 
the words after her, but then he raiscd his head, and, 
opening his beautiful large eyes looked up into hera and 
added, “ Everybody but Bob, mamma; not Bob, for he 
drownded my kitten to-day.” I guess some of us know 
some Bob, or Tom, or Mary, or Susan, we don’t want to 
pray for or do good to. Do you know any person of that 
kind? This is not right, for our text says we must “ do 
good unto all men,”—that means, every body, whether we 
like them or not. 

Look again at the text, and remembering just what it 
tells us to do, let us ask, How can we do good to others? 

Why, in so many ways that I couldn’t even pretend to 
name them all! Once a Sunday-school teacher asked a 
little boy what he would do for Jesus, if Jesus was 
now on the earth, and wanted him to do something for 
him, The little fellow had never thought about that 
before, but after a moment’s thought he answered, “ Oh! 
I’m so small that I couldn’t do much, but I’d—I'd run 
errands for him.” That’s just exactly what Jesus wishes 
us to do,—“ run errands for him.” There are ever s0 many 
errands of love and mercy we can run for him, if we only 
will. 

The superintendent of a certain Sunday-schoo), one San- 
day, to'd the scholars that they shou! d ‘ry to be as useful as 
possible in doing good to others. Among other things, 
he told them that each one of them ought to be like a 
locomotive,—each one taking along iis train toward 
heaven. The next Sanday, just as school opened, in came 
one of the best and most active boys in the school; as 
he came rushing into the front door, they found that he 
had thirteen new scholars behind him, holding on to 
each other’s jackets. He went right straight up between 
the middle rows of seats, and, as he did s>, he made a noise 
just as a train of cars d.es,—“ Ding-a-ling, aling, puff, 
puff, puff, chu, chu, chu, chu!” ‘ What does this all 
mean?” called out the surprised and almost angry super- 
intendent. So the locomotive came to a halt, and all the 
cars came to a halt. “Why,” answered the head boy, 
“you said last week we mus: all bs locomotives, and here 
Tam with thirteen brand-new cars bshind me.” Don’t 
you see, he had been on at least thirteen errands for Jesus 
that week. You can bea “Sunday-school locomotive” 
too, if you wish. 

Not very long ago, a drunken man was leaniug against 
a tree; some little girls who were on their way home from 
school saw him there, and at once one of the kind-hearted 
ones said to the others, “ What can we do for him?” 
“ Oh, I'll tell you,” answered another one, “ let’s sing him 
a temperance song.” Andso they did. Collecting around 
him in a circle, they sang: “ Awsy with the glass, away 
with the bow],” and so on, in beautiful tones. Tae poor 
fellow erjoyed the singing very much, and when they had 
finished that song said, “Sing again, little girls; sing 
again, won’t you?” “ Yes, we will,” they said, “if you 
will sign the temperance pledge.” “No, no,” said he, 
“we're not at a temperance meeting now, there are no 
pledges here.” ‘“ Yes, I have a pledge,” called out one 
little girl. “And I have a pencil,” said another ; and 
holding up both pencil and pledge they begged him to 
sign it. ‘“‘ No, no, I won’t sign now. Sing again for me,” 
said the man. So they very readily sang agaia, with all 
their might : 

“The drink that’s in the drunkard’s bowl 
Is not the drink for me.”’ 
When they had finished it, “ Oh, do sing again,” said he, 
as he wiped the tears from his eyes. ‘No, no more,” 
said they, “unless you'll sign the temperance pledge; 
sign it, and we’ll sing again for you.” Hoe plead for the 
singing, and they begged forthe signing. Hessid ‘“No;” 
but they were firm, and declared that they would go away 
right off and leave him, if he would not sign it. “ But,” 
said the poor fellow, trying hard to find some excuse, 
“‘there’s no table here; how can I write without a table?” 
This was no more than said, before a modest, quiet-look- 
ing little girl, with her fiogers on her lips, stepped up to 
him, and said: “ Yes, you can epread the pledge on the 
top of your hat, and I will hold the hat steady while you 
write.” Up came the hat from the ground, where it had 
fallen ; the little girl held it; the pledge was signed, and 
the dear little girls sang out again, and this time they 
sang it so jxyously !— 
“Oh, water for me, cold water for me!” 

Not only did the drunkard sign the pledge, but he kept 
it too. 

Since that time the man who was then such a miserable 
drunkard has stood up in the town-hall of his own village, 
and with uplifted hands and trembling lips—trembling 
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not as his whole body used to, from strong drink, but 
with joy—said, “I thank God for the love of those little 
girls. I shall thank God to all eternity that he sent 
those children to be messengers of mercy to me in my 
wretchedness and sin.” 

Don’t you think that those little girls now believe that 
it pays in real heart-happiness to do good. There are a 
great many ways that we can do good,—with our hands, 
and hearts, and feet, and money, and playthings; to 
mamma and papa, brother and sister, playmates and 
strangers,—if we will only keep our eyes and ears open. 
In fact, if we are only on the lookout for them, we shall 
be surprised to find how many real good chances we have 
to be kind to those around us. This brings me to the 
last part of my sulject. 

Why should we do good to others? or, Will it pay? 
Yes, indeed, it will. If you will notice the text again, 
you will find that there is one word in it I haven’t spoken 
of yet. It is the word “ therefore;” and this word refers 
back to the ninth verse, which says that God will surely 
reward us if we continue in well-doing. 

A crippled beggar was one day trying to pick up some 
old clothes that had been thrown to him from a window, 
when a crowd of rough, rowdy boys gathered about him. 
They made sport of him, mocking his awkward move- 
ments, and hooting at his helplessness and ragged 
clothes. In a few minutes up came a noble-looking little 
fellow, and, elbowing his way through the crowd of boys, 
he helped the poor cripple to pick up his gifts, and made 
them into a bundle for him. Then afier slipping a little 
money that he happezed to have into the cripple’s hand, 
he was starting to run away, when he heard a voice above 
him which said, “ Little boy with a straw hat, look up;” 
and, looking up, he saw a lady looking out of an upper 
window, and she said, “God bless you, my dear little 
fellow ; God will bless you for that.” As he walked along 
home, he could not help thinking how glad he had made 
his own heart by doing an act of kindne‘s to another. 
He thought of the poor crippled beggar’s surprised and 
gratefal look; of the lady’s smile and y;leasant words; 
and, last and best of all, he could almost hear God 
whisperivg to him from heaven, “ Blessed are the mercifal, 
for they shall obtain mercy.” 

Dear children, let us “as we have opportunity, do good 
unto all men,” ard God will fill our lives with usefulness, 
and our hearts with more happiness than we can possibly 
have apy other way. 








CONCERT EXERCISE. 


7 ee 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
BY W. EDWIN HOBRON, 
Singing: 
Scatter seeds of kindness. 
Scripture reading: Matt 18: 23 35, 
Prayer. 
Singing: 
Oaward, upward, 
Class recita'ions «f Scripture : 
First class: 1 Oor. 13: 1-3. 
Second class: 1 Cor. 13: 4 6. 
Third class: 1 Cor. 13: 7-9. 
Fourth class: 1 Cor. 13: 10-12, 
School: 1 Cor, 18: 13. 
Singing : 

Fally trusting. 
latroductery remarks by superintendent. 
Leader : Give the key note of this exercise. 
First scholar : 


For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses (Matt. 
6: 14, 15). 


Leader : What is a condition ot acceptable prayer? 
Second scholar : 

And when ye stand prayiog, forgive, if ye have aught against 
any; that your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses. Bat if ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasses (Mark 11: 
25, 26). 

Leader : What are some of the requisites of a Christian 
character? 


Third scholar : 


And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you 
(Eph. 4: 32). 


Fourth scholar : 
Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any : even as Christ forgave you, so also 


do ye. And above all these things put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness (Col. 3: 13, 14). ‘s 





Fifth scholar: 

And above all things have fervent charity among yourselves : 
for charity shall cover the multitude of sins (1 Pet, 4: 8). 
Leader : Give some counsel for those who are strong. 
Sixth scholar : 


We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edification (Rom, 15: 1, 2). 


Seventh scholar : 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ 
(Gal. 6: 2). 
Singing: 
What hast thou done for me? 


Leader : Give some counsel for the servants of God. 
Eighth scholar : 

And the servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient; in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth (2 Tim. 
2: 24, 25). 

Ninth scholar : 

For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Gal. 5: 14). 

Leader : What does Christ say in reference to acceptable 
gifts? 
Tenth scholar : 

Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught againstthee; leave there thy 
gift before the altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift (Matt. 5: 23, 24). 
Leader : Give a short reference to love. 

Eleventh scholar : 

Let brotherly love continue (Heb. 13: 1). 
Leader: What are the characteristics of love ? 
Twelfth scholar : 


Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love, in 
honour preferring one another (Rom, 12: 10). 


Thirteenth scholar : 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law (Rom, 13: 10). 


Fourteenth scholar : 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends (John 15: 13), 
Singing: 
Wondrous love. 


Leader : Loving each other is one of Christ’s important 
teachings. 
Fifteenth scholar : 

Beloved, let us love one another: for love isof God ; and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God (1 John 4:7), 
Sixteenth scholar : 

No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us (1 John 
4:12). 

Seventeenth scholar : 


If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? (1 John 4: 20.) 


Eighteenth scholar : 


And this command have we from him, That he who loveth 
God love his brother also (1 John 4: 21). 
Vineteenth scholar : 


Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
thro1gh the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that 
ye love one another with a pure heart fervently (1 Pet. 1: 22). 


Twenti«th scholar : 


Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous (1 Pet. 
3: 8). 

Twenty first scholar : 


Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: but con- 
trariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are thereunto called, that 
ye should inherit a blessing (1 Pet. 3: 9). 


Twenty second scholar : 

Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but in low- 
liness of miad let each esteem other better than themselves 
(Phil, 2: 3). 

Singing: 
Trusting Jesus, that is all. 
Leader : To what extent should we forgive our brother’s 
faults ? 


Twenty-third scholar : 


Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? till seven times ? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times: 
but, Until seventy times seven (Matt. 18: 21, 22). 


Superintendent reads Matthew 18: 15-17. . 


Twenty-fourth scholar : 


Take heed to yourselves: If thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him; and if he repent, furgive him. And if he trespass 
against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn 
again to thee, saying, I repeat; thou shalt forgive him (Luke 
17: 3, 4). 

Leader : What are the old and new dispensations in ref- 
erence to loving our neighbors? 


Twenty -fifth scholar : 


Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


thyself: I am the Lord (Lev, 19: 18). 





Twenty sixth scholar : 


Honour thy father and thy mother, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself (Matt. 19: 19). 


Twenty seventh echolar : 


Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like uato it, Thou shale love thy neighbour as thyself (Matt. 
22 : 37-39). 

Twenty eighth scholar : 


And Jesus answered him, The fivst of all the commandments 
is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with ail thy mind, and with all thy strength ; this is 
the first commandment. And the second is like, namely this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these (Mark 12: 29-31). 


Singing : 
Who’s on the Lord’s side? 
Twenty ninth scholar : 


If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, Thou 
shait love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well (James 2: 8). 


Leader: What is the Golden Rule? 
Thirtieth scholar : 


Therefore a!l things whetsoever ye would that men should do 
to you do ye even so to them; for this is the law and the 
prophets (Matt. 7 : 12). 


Thirty-first scholar : 


And as ye wou'd that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise (Luke 6: 31). 


T hirty second scholar : 

Judge not and ye shall not be judged; condemn not and ye 
shall not be condemned; forgive and ye shall be forgiven 
(Luke 6 : 37). 

Leader : What does the Bible say of love to enemies? 
Thirty-third scholar : 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray tor them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you (Matt. 5: 43, 44). 

Thirty-fourth scholar : 


But love ye ycur enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for 
nothing again, and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
the children of the highest: for he is kine unto the unthankful 
and to the evil (Luke 6: 35). 


Thirly fifth scholar : 
He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love (1 Joku 
4:8). 
Singing : 
Jesus loves even me. 


Thirty-sixth scholar : 

Bless them which persecute you, bless, and curse not (Rom, 
12: 14). 
T hirty-seventh scholar : 


tejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep (Rom, 12: 15). 


Thirty eighth scholar : 


Recompense to no man evil forevil. Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men (Rom, 12: 17). 


Thirty ninth scholar : 


If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men (Rom, 12: 18). 


Fortieth scholar : 


Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good 
(Rom. 12: 20, 21). 


Leader: What is the proof of discipleship? 


Forty-first scholar : 


A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one an- 
other ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another (John 13: 34, 35). 


Forty second scholar : 


This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as | have 
loved you (John 15: 12). 


Forty third scholar : 


If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; andif he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee (Prov. 25: 
21, 22). 


Leader: What is the result of hatred? 
Forty-fourth scholar : 
Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sin (Prov, 
10: 12). 
Forty-fifth scholar : 


Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart 
be glad when he stumbleth (Prov. 24: 17). 


Leader : What is the penalty for the merciless? 
Forty-sixth scholar : . 


For he shall have judgment without mercy, that hath showed 
no mercy : and mercy rejoiceth against judgment (James 2: 13), 


School : 


A man that bath friends must show himself friendly : and 
there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother (Prov. 
18: 24). 


Singing : 

What a friend we have in Jesus, 
Essay or remarks, 
Benediction, 
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6. August 3.—The Ministry of Reconciliation 
6. August 10.—The Fruit of the Spirit, 
Gal. 5: 22-26; 6:1-9 
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8 August 24.—The Mind of Christ.................2-.---eceeee Phil. 2: 1-13 
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LESSON 6, SUNDAY, AUGUST 10, 1879. 
Title: THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


GOLDEN TEXT: BE NOT DECEIVED; GOD IS NOT MOCKED: FOR 
WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, THAT SHALL HE ALSO REAP.— Gal, 6:7. 


Lesson Topic: The Believer’s Character. 


1. Its Graces, v. 22-24. 
Outline : 2, Its Evidences, v. 25, 26; 1-6. 
3. lis Results, vy. 7-9. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 4: Gal. 5 : 22-26; 6: 1-9. The believer’s 
character. 

Tuesday, August 5: Eph. 5:1-10. The fruit of the Spirit. 

Wednesday, August 6: Proy. 11: 23-31. The fruit of the 
righteous, 

Thursday, August 7: Rom. 8: 1-i4. Led by the Spirit. 

Friday, August 8: Psa, 126: 1-6. The sower bringing sheaves. 

Saturday, August 9: 2 Pet. 1: 1-11. Partakers of the divine 
nature. 

Sunday, August 10: 1 Pet. 1: 13-25. Holy as God is holy. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gal. 5 : 22-26; 6: 1-9.] 

22. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, 

23. Meekness, temperance: against such there is no law. 

24. And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts, 

25. If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 

26. Let us not be desirous of vainglory, provoking one 
another, envying one another. 

1. Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; consider- 
ing thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

2. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. 

3. For if a man think himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself. 

4, But let every man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. 

5. For every man shall bear his own burden. 

6, Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all good things. 

7. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

8. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 

9. And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gal. 5: 22. Fruit.——He shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season. 
Psa, 1: 3.——They shall still bring forth fruit in old age. Psa. 
92: 14,.——Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Matt. 7: 16.——Either 
make the tree good, and his fruit good; or else make the tree 
corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: for the tree is known by his fruit. 
Matt, 12: 33.——I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and ¢hat your fruit should 
remain, John 15: 16.——Ye have your fruit unto holiness, 
Rom. 6 : 22.——The fruit of the Spirit 7s in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth, Eph, 5: 9.——Being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the 
glory and praise of God. Phil. 1:11. That ye might walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God, Col. 1:10. 

V. 24. They that are Christ’s. If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. Rom, 8: 9. Ye are 
Christ’s, 1 Cor, 3: 23. Afterward they that are Christ’s, 
at his coming. 1 Cor. 15: 23. If any man trust to himself 
that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, as 
he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ's, 2 Cor, 10:7. 

Crucified the flesh. Our old man is crucified with Aim, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin, Rom. 6: 6. Tam crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless I live. Gal. 2 : 20. God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world, Gal. 6: 14. 
——Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 


























abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. 1 Pet. 
23 11. 

V. 25. Live in the Spirit. It is the spirit that quicken- 
eth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life. John 6:63.——The law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death. Rom. 8 : 2.——The last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit, 1 Cor. 15: 45,——The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life. 2 Cor. 3: 6. The Spirit of life from 
God entered into them, and they stood upon their feet. Rev. 
11: 11, 

6:1. Overtaken in a fault. And Peter remembered 
the word of Jesus, which said unto him, Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept bit- 
terly. Matt. 26: 75.——Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye, but not to doubtful disputations. Rom. 14: 1.——We then 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves. Rom, 15: 1.——Make straight paths 
for your feet, lest that which is lame be turned out of the way ; 
but let it rather be healed. Heb. 12: 13.——Brethren, if any 
of you do err from the truth, and one convert him, let him 
know, that he which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and shali hide a multitude of 














sins. Jas. 5: 19, 20. 
Spiritual. To be spiritually minded is life and peace. 
Rom. 8: 6. He that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he 





himself is judged of no man. 1 Cor. 2: 15.——And I, brethren, 
could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, 
even as unto babes in Christ. 1 Cor, 3: 1.——If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that 
the things that I write unto you are the commandments of the 
Lord. 1 Cor. 14: 37, 


Restore such an one. Behold, thou hast instructed 
many, and thou hast strengthened the weak hands. Thy words 
have upholden him that was falling; and thou hast’strengthened 
the feeble knees. Job 4:3, 4.——Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees, Isa. 35: 3.——I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Matt. 9: 13.— 
It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish. Matt. 18 : 14.——I say unto you, 
that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance. Luke 15: 7.——I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not : and when thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren. Luke 22: 32. If any man see his brother sin 
a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death. 1 John 5: 16. 


Considering thyself. Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall. 1 Cor. 10: 12. Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them; and them which suffer 
adversity, as being yourselves also in the body. Heb. 13: 3. 
In many things we offend ali. If any man offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect man, and able al.o to bridle the whole 
body. Jas. 3: 2. 


Vv. 2. Bear ye.— And Moses sa‘d unto the Lord, Where- 
fore hast thou afflicted thy servant? and wherefore have I not 
found favor in thy sight, that thou layest the burden of all this 
people upon me? Num. 11: 11.——How can I myself alone 
bear your cumbrance, and your burden, and your strife? Deut. 
1 : 12.—Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses, 
Matt. 8: 17.——Woe unto ye also, ye.lawyers! for ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not 
the burdens with oneof your fingers. Luke 11: 46.——Comfort 
the feebleminded, support the weak, be patient toward all men. 
1 Thess. 5: 14.——Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree. 1 Pet. 2: 24. 


The law of Christ. If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 
John 13: 14.——This is my commandment, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. John 15: 12,—If ye fulfil the 
royal law, according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself, ye do well. Jas. 2: 8. This commandment 
have we from him, That he who loveth God love his brother 























also. 1 John 4: 21. 
V. 4. Prove his own work. Examine me, O Lord, and 
prove me, Psa, 26: 2.——But let a man examine himself. 


1 Cor. 11 : 28. Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith. 2 Cor. 13:5, 


Vv. 5. Bear his own burden. Say ye to the righteous, 
that it shall be well with him: for they shall eat the fruit of 
their doings. Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him: 
for the reward of his hands shall be given him. Isa. 3: 10, 11. 
I the Lord search the heart, J try the reins, even to give every 
man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 
doings. Jer. 17: 10. The Son of man shall come in the glory 
of the Father, with his angels, and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works, Matt. 16: 27. Who will render 
to every man according to his deeds. Rom, 2: 6.——Every man 
shall receive his own reward according to his own labour. 
1 Cor. 3: 8.——We must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ; that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether i¢ be good or bad. 
2 Cor. 5: 10. I will give unto every one of you according to 
your works, Rey. 2: 23. 

V.7. God is not mocked. Will ye contend for God ? 
Is it good that he should search you out? or as one man mock- 
eth another, do ye so mock him? Job 13: 8, 9.——They told 
you there should be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts. Jude 18, 


Soweth ... reap. They that plough iniquity, and sow 


























eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own 
devices. Prov. 1: 31.——To him that soweth righteousness 
shall be a sure reward. Prov. 11: 18.——They have sown the 
wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind. Hosea 8: 7,——Sow 
to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy. Hosea 10: 12. 
He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal : that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may re- 
joice together. John 4: 36.——He which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly ; and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully. 2 Cor. 9: 6. 

V. 9. Not be weary.—Ye said also,, Behold, what a 
weariness is it, Mal. 1: 13.——Be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vaio in the Lord. 1 Cor. 15: 58, 
——But ye, brethren, be not weary in well dving. 2 Thess. 
3: 13.——Consider him that endured such contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. Heb. 12: 3. 

If we faint not.—Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall; but they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. Isa. 40: 30, 31. 
——He that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
Matt. 24 : 13.——He spake a parable unto them ¢o this end, that 
men ought always to pray, and not to faint. Luke 18: 1.—— 
I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you. Eph. 
3: 13.——We are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the be- 
ginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end. Heb. 3: 14. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. Rev. 2: 10. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, DD, 


There is some difference of opinion a: to when and where 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Galatians. Conybeare and 
some other eminent expositors supp*se it to have been written 
about the close of A. D. 57, or early in the following year, 
while Paul was writing in Corinth (1 Cor. 16:6). Others 
place it earlier, during Paul’s three years’ scjourn, in 
Ephesus, from A. D. 54-57. Possibly the latier hypothesis 
is the better. 

Galatia was not a city, but a province of Asia Minor. It 
lay in the central position of this geographical division, and 
therefore occupied a commanding place. Paul had founded 
the churches of this section during his second missionary 
journey, about A. D. 51. From the statement in chapter 4: 
13, it appears that Paul was in ill health when he presecuted 
his work in Galatia. Particulars concerning this labor of the 
apcstle are not given in the Acts, nor can they to any extent 
be gleancd from the Epistle itself. Persons and places are 
entirely unnamed in the Epistle, so far as the churches of 
Galatia are concerned. Lightfoot asks in view of this fact: 


infancy of a church which swerved so soon and so widely 
from the purity of the gospel?” Each must seek his own 
answer to this inquiry, if indeed he desire an arswer; but 
the fact that such a veil is drawn cannot be denied. 

The prevalent difficulties of the day had impeded the 
gcespel work in Galatia. Teachers who were in the interests 
of Judaism had preceded the apostle upon the field, and 
after his work there they followed closely. Not only did 
they pervert the pure teaching of Paul, but they disparaged 
him personally and officially (Gal.1: 1,11). These false 
teachers were evidently clamorous for a continuance of the 
rite of circumcision (Gal. 5:2; 6:12). When Paul was 
among these churches he did not hesitate personally to 
oppose these errorists (Gal. 1:9). But in spite of his oppo- 
sition to these men, and notwithstanding the early love of 
these Galatian converts (Gal. 4:15), heresy gained ground 
and its expounders became a power in the churches (Gal. 1: 
6; 3:1,3; 4: 9-11; 5: 7-12). The necessity of at least a 
partial keeping of the Mosaic law as a means of salvation, 
was one of the points urged by these teachers. They made 
the law a means of justification, rather than a fruit. They 
insisted that the ceremonies of Judaism were to some extent 
binding on Christians. Against all such bondage Paul pro- 
tests in his letter, and thus he has furnished to the church at 
large one of the grandest assertions of Christian liberty. 

In the opening chapters of this letter (chaps. 1, 2), Paul 
defends his apostolic authority, declaring that it came from 
the Lord himself. In chapters 3, 4, he presents the true 
doctrine of salvation. It is not by the deeds of law, but by 
faith, that men receive the Holy Spirit. In chapters 5, 6, he 
gives practical directions based upon the doctrines he has 
established. To illustrate the true life of the free Christian 
man, the “ Fruits of the Spirit,” which constitute the present 
lesson, are set forth at length. Their contrast with the 
works of the flesh is noteworthy also. These furnish a dark 
background against which the beauties of the Christian 
virtues stand in brilliant conspicuity. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(22.) But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, (23.) gentleness, temper- 





wickedness, reap the same, Job 4: 8.——Therefore shall they 
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that belong to Christ Jesus crucified the flesh with its pas- 
sions and its desires. (25.) If we live in the Spirit, in the 
Spirit let us also walk. (26.) Let us not become vain- 
glorious, challenging one another, envying one another. 

(6: 1.) Brethren, if a man be even surprised in any trespass, 
do ye, the spiritual ones, restere such an one in a spirit of 
gentleness, looking to thyself lest thou also be tempted. 
(2) Bear the burdens of one another, and so fulfill perfectly 
the law of Christ. (3.) For if any one thinketh that he is 
something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. (4.) But 
let each one prove his own work, and then be will have his 
glorying in reference to himself alone, and not in reference 
to his neighbor; (5) for each one will bear his own burden. 
(6.) And let him who is instructed in the word communicate 
to bim who instructeth in all good things. (7.) Be not led 
astray: God is not mocked; for whatever a man may sow, 
this also he will reap. (8.) Because he that is sowing unto 
his own flesh will, from the flesh, reap corruption: but he 
that is sowing unio the Spirit, will from the Spirit reap 
eternal life. (9.) And in doing thst which is excellent, let 
us not be faint-hearted: for in due season we shall reap in 
case of our [now] not waxing faint. 

NOTES, 

Verse 22 —The fruit of the Spirit: that is, the fruit which 
the Spirit produces, of which he is the author. The works 
of the flesh are not fruit (Rom. 6: 21); virtuous acts, which 
are beneficent, alone are entitled to the name of fruit.— Love 
stands first as leading the band of the virtuous, and poten- 
tially encompassing them all.—Joy: in the broadest sense. 
True joy is the outgrowth of piety, and dwells only in the 
pious heart.— Peace: not here peace with God, but peace as 
oppesed to all strife, disturbance and contention, both in the 
individual and in society.— Longsuffering: patience in endur- 
ing evil and wrong.— Kindness : beneficence, along with gen- 
tleness and benignity of manuer.— Goodness : nearly the same 
as kindness, but compatible with more sternness and severity 
of manner.—Faith, in the widest sense; trustfulness alike 
toward God and toward man. 

Verse 23.—Gentleness: closely akin to meekness; the 
humble, bending, submissive spirit, which, always ready to 
yield, “shall inherit the earth” (Matt. 5, 4.)—Temperance: 
continence or self-control ; that holds sway over all the inner 
passions.— Against such things—qualities like these—there is 
no law. Fulfilling the spirit of the law, they rise above its 
letter and express precepts and penalties; and hence, those 
who possess them “are not under law” (v. 18). 

Verse 24 applies this principle to Christians. They who 
belong to Christ cultivate all these virtues and are thus 
spiritual, because they crucified the flesh, namely, when they 
believed in Christ and became his disciples. As he was 
crucified in the flesh, so they virtually crucified the flesh 
along with him, with its passions and desires, enthroning in 
their place these spiritual graces. The lively imagination 
of the apostle lays ko!d of the strongest modes of repre- 
senting the completeness of Christian consecration. 

Verse 25.—The apostle assumes, then, that the Christian 
lives in the Spirit ; having crucified the flesh, he has a life in 
the Spirit. He exhorts them, then, that their walk and con- 
duct be conformed to this their ideal character. 

Verse 26.—Let us not become ; admitting that they are not 
now, but intima'ing the possibility and danger of their be- 
coming, what he warns them against.— Vainglorious: seekers 
after the empty honors of the world.— Challenging: literally, 
calling forth, provokirg, inciting one another ; namely, to strife 
and contention. Envying expresses the correlative vice to 
the former. “The strong challenge and provoke the weak: 
the weak envy the strong” (EII.). 

Chapter 6, verse 1.— Brethren introduces the following with 
affectionate emphasis.—J/ one be even surprised: caught in 
the very act, flagrante delicto, not, as Eng!ish version, overtaken, 
which is hardly compatible with the emphatic even. So 
Meyer, Ell, Alf.; though we may, I think, render also instead 
of even, thus allowing the English “overtaken.” Trespass 
hardly here applies to the grosser forms of transgression, and 
especially to willful wickedness.— Ye, the spiritual ones. This 
is not ironical. It denotes the really spiritual who may be 
the moral guardians of their weaker brethren. It includes 
not merely the clergy.—Jn a spirit of gentleness: in a gentle 
temper such as is wrought by the Holy Spirit and makes 
their spirituality — Looking to: taking heed to thyself. The 
change of number beautifully individualizes the general 
exhortation.— Lest thou also be tempted. The kindly restora- 
tion of others is enforced by the thought of our own human 
frailty. 

Verse 2.—This duty of special guardianship is gener- 
alized into the bearing of one another’s burdens. We are to go 
out of ourselves, and instead of a self-concentrated life, we 
are to bear the burdens of one another, the life of each shar- 
ing the life of all. Thus we not merely fulfill, but completely 
fulfill the law of Christ. The law requires the fulfillment in 
ourselves of every duty: the law of Christ extends our obli- 
gations equally to our brethren. 

Verse 3.— For if any one thinketh, etc. The apostle’s 
thought is that fancied Christianity, without a vital sym- 
pathy with our brethren, such as will bear their burdeas 





and restore them when fallen, is absolutely nothing, and 
argues self-deception in its possessor. 

Verses 4, 5, applies the text to our fancied godliness. We 
must each examine, put to the test, our own individual work, 
and then, whatever ground of glorying appears, we shall find 
it in ourselves, in the intrinsic excellence of our own conduct 
and character, and not in respect to our neighbor ; that is, in 
dwelling on the faults of others, and elevating ourselves at 
their expense. And this all the more inasmuch as our bur- 
den of duty and responsibility cannot be shifted to the 
shoulders of others. In sympathy and Christian love, we 
should feel as our brother’s keepers, aiding in bearing their 
burdens: but we cannot make the sins of others an excuse 
for our own. Each man must bear his own load: that which 
God has laid upon him he must be himself accountable for. 

Verse 6.—The apostle passes to the specific duty of Chris- 
tians towards their teachers and pastors. As they receive of 
their spiritual things, they must share with them their tem- 
poral things: such is the import of the “ good things” of this 
verse. 

Verse 7.—And in making this return we are not to be led 
astray by any hopeof deceiving the omniscient One, and escap- 
ing the legitimate consequences of ouraction. Weshall receive 
in full measure according to the measure we meet. God is not 
mocked : we may mock at him, but we cannot mock him. He 
is the victim of no mocking deception: he recognizes and 
rewards everything according to its true nature. Hence 
whatever a man soweth, this shall he reap. Human con- 
duct is, as often, compared to a sowing: its results to a 
harvest. These results are both natural and judicial. As 
we sow, 80 we reap. If we sow to our own /lesh, into the soil 
of selfish and sensual gratification, we from this reap corrup- 
tion, including physical decay and death, moral evil, sin, and 
misery. Sowing to the Spirit, living for God, and holiness 
and truth, yields by natural law and judicial accord physic:1 
health, moral purity, intellectual light, and all forms of bliss, 
—this is eternal life. 

Verse 9.—Hence the exhortation and incitement to Chris- 
tian fidelity, that in doing what is excellent—all forms of 
beneficent and Christian work,—we be not faint-hearted, lack- 
ing in courage and effort, since in due season, literally, in its 
oun time, in the proper time, we shall reap,—the reward will 
come, in case of our not fainting. In the apostle’s conception, 
the due season, the time of the full reaping, is that of the 
Lord’s Second Coming. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (vy. 22, 23). To 
secure an unfailing supply of any fruit, there must be a de- 
pendence on the tree which bears that fruit. The cultiva- 
tion must be of the tree, rather than of the fruit. Tying an 
apple on to a fence-post will not make an apple-tree. Hang- 
ing a bramble-bush with peaches will not give you a peach 
crop. Guarding and cherishing the choicest specimens of 
fruit apart from their native tree will neither preserve them 
from decay nor bring other specimens in their place. With- 
out the fruit-bearing tree, the supply of fruit must fail. If you 
want the fruit of the Spirit, you must first have the Spirit. 
Until the Holy Spirit—sent of Jesus into the heart of every 
disciple of his—is in your heart, a living and fruit-bearing 
source, it is of no use for you to expect a supply of joy, or 
peace, or gentleness, or goodness, through the cultivation of 
these graces and virtues by themselves. Pray for the Spirit, 
receive the Spirit, be filled with the Spirit, and then you can 
have “the fruit of the Spirit” in abounding and continuous 
supply. 

If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit (vy. 25). 
If a boy goes to school, he ought to be a scholar. Unless he 
will study, he is out of place there. Ifa youth is on a farm, 
or in a factory, or on a vessel at sea, the best thing for him 
to do is to work like a farmer, a factory hand, or a sailor. If 
a man is in the army, or in mercantile life, or in one of the 
learned professions, it is clearly his duty to be faithful and 
devoted in the line of his peculiar vocation. An occupation 
that is worth being in is worth attending to. If our inner 
life is of the Holy Spirit, our outer life ought to be in accord- 
ance with the promptings of the Spirit. The graces of the 
Spirit ought to be manifest in our daily walk and conduct. 
If we are more spiritually minded than others, we ought to 
show more love, more gentleness, more long-suffering than 
others ; we ought to have more faith, more joy, more peace. 
It is of very little use for us to tell those about us of our 
“ higher life,” until we can point them to our better life. If 
we can say that sin has no longer power over us, let us see to 
it that our conduct proves our freedom from sinning; that 
we are less selfish, less ill-natured, less impatient, more chari- 
table, more kindly, more uncomplaining, than these who are 
not filled with the Spirit. “If we live in the Spirit, let us 
also walk in the Spirit.” 

If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness (v. 1). Some years ago a 
man who now stands high in public confidence rose up in a 


meeting of his church, and confessed his sad backsliding 





from a Christian course, asking to be restored to the fel- 
lowship of the brethren there. Expressing his bitter 
regret for his long wandering, he added these words of 
gentle reproach to those who heard him: “ Brethren, my 
declension from duty was in the sight of you all. Steadily I 
went astray. Day by day I fell away from the right, and 
my evil courses were more and more apparent to you. But 
from first to last never one of you came to me, to urge me to 
turn back. Never a word of kindly warning or entreaty 
did I receive from a member of this church during all my 
life of backsliding. J was sadly lacking in my duty. I wish 
you had been more faithful in yours.” It is very easy to see the 
faults of another man. The spiritually minded can do that ; 
so can they who are not spiritually minded. It is easy to 
speak about those faults—behind the man’s back. If that 
were all of duty, the church generally would be blameless 
in this matter. And there are those who can speak to a 
man’s face of his most glaring faults, telling him plainly 
that it’s a shame for him to act so. But to go in a spirit of 
meekness to an erring brother, to throw your arm about him, 
and to speak in such tenderness and compassion of his temp- 
tation and his weakness as to make him feel sure you have 
come to him in loving sympathy, with a simple desire to 
give him help and cheer—ah! that is quite another thing. 
How many of us are in the habit of thus dealing with the 
faulty ones whom we know? To whom did we go last in 
just that way? To whom ought we to go to-day. 

Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of C 
(v. 2). None of us can help recognizing the fact that othe 
have burdens to bear. If we have any kindness of heart, we 
shall be sorry that those burdens are so heavy, and shall pity 
those who must bear them. But this does not fulfill the law 
of Christ. Unless we lift more or less of those burdens, and 
carry a share of them ourselves, we leave a duty unfulfilled. 
Pastors have burdens which their people ought to lighten— 
burdens of toil, burdens of anxiety, burdens of discourage- 
ment. Wives ought not to be left of their husbands to bear 
their burdens unaided ; nor ought husbands to lack help just 
here from their wives. Children often have heavier burdens 
than they can bear alone; so do their parents. Mutual 
burden bearing is a duty which friends owe to their friend- 
ship. Whoever is cur neighbor according to the Bible 
definition is entitled to our help under his peculiar burden. 
If the burden is poverty, our open purse may remove it. If 
it is perplexity, the call is for our counsel. If it is loneli- 
ness, we ought to supply companionship. If it is sorrow, 
there is need of our giving hearty expression of sympathy. 
It may be a burden of doubt, which an explicit assurance 
from us will cause to vanish. The responsibility is on us to 
find out what the burden is, and then to lighten or share its 
pressure. Seeing the disturbed or oppressed look on the 
troubled face of one with whom we have any Christian 
relation, we ought to learn its cause, and, in spite of every 
barrier of pride or timidity, do our utmost to relieve the 
aching heart on which a burden presses. Only thus can we 
really fulfill the law of Christ. 


But let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another (vy. 4). That is, 
if he has any rejoicing over his own record, when he has 
judged it as sharply as he judges other people’s, he will be 
fairly entitled to all the comfort it gives him. There are 
people in this world who would not find entire satisfaction 
in an impartial review of all their past conduct as it is 
known to themselves, even though they have a very good 
name where they are best known. But perhaps you are not 
of that imperfect sort! “Father, we all of us wish you 
would write out the story of your life for our benefit,” said 
the children of a godiy New England patriarch to their 
venerable father. “No, my children,” was the suggestive 
answer, “I’ve made up my mind that if the Lord will never 
tell what he knows about me, I won’t tell what I know about 
myself.” Possibly, however, you can look back and be glad 
that you were never uncharitable or selfish or ill-natured ; you 
can recall only a uniform course of consistent fidelity to the 
right, and of disinterested regard to the welfare of all who 
have had any claim upon you; you can be sure that if 
everybody knew your whole story they would think a great 
deal better of you than they do now. At all events, if you 
do feel that way, it must be a comfort to you. That is the 
only safe kind of boasting—over your true story as it is 
known to you and your God, Is self-knowledge a source of 
unmixed pleasure to you ? 

Be not deceived ; God is not mocked (vy.7). God alone 
understands us just as we are. Parents do not fully know 
their own children’s inner thoughts and modes of thinkiag. 
They who are sure that they do, are most deceived of all, 
and most likely to remain so. Husbands and wives cannot 
be known absolutely to each other. The best of friends find 
it impossible to make themselves so clear each to the other 
as to preclude all danger of misunderstanding. Our com- 
pletest knowledge of others is always approximate. But 
God reads us through and through. There are no barriers 
to bis sight of our motives, our purposes, our feelings. If at 
times we are more sincere and more unselfish than our loved 
ones suppose, we can appeal confidently to God for a right 
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judgment of us. If our efforts to benefit others are eo mis- 
read that we lose favor where we ought to have gained it, 
God does not fail to perceive this, whatever others may 
think about it. And if we deserve less credit than we get, 
he understands that. He knows what prompts us to hire a 
seat in church, and he knows what we are thinking of when 
we look solemn in sermon time. He knows whether it is a 
ten-dollar bank-note, or a one, which we drop into the con- 
tribution-box, however skillfully we fold it. He knows 
where we are hour by hcur, and why we are there. He 
knows what induces us to say as much as we say, and what 
keeps us from saying more. He knows the real prompting 
of our every utterance and cur every action. However we 
may blind the eyes of others, or blind our own eyes, we can- 
not blind God’s eyes. He is never mocked, never misled, 
never deceived. “All things are naked and open to the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. He will 
never get a crop of wheat by, sowing beans. Turnip seed 
will not grow into horseradish; nor will planted marrow- 
fat peas ever come up Java coffee, even though a great many 
people have been deceived in the market by the substitution 
of one of these things for the other. God’s law of sowing 
and growin; is, that everything that lives shall reproduce 
“after his kind.” It is the same in the moral world as it is 
in the vegetable ard the animal kingdoms. He who would 
have a harvest of pleasant memories, or of accumulated 
delights in the autumn of life, must plant for them in life’s 
springtime. Self-restraint and habits of industry in child- 
hood will enable one to do easily what he ought to do, and 
to get along comfortably without those things that he ought 
to let alone, in manhood. Having his own way while he is 
a child will unfit a person for having any other way, or for 
epjoying that way, when he is grown up. Every good word 
or deed which one plants in early life will spring up and 
bear fruit in its own likeness thereafter. If a young couple 
set out in their career with the idea that they will live 
wholly by themselves and to themselves, without acknowl- 
edging any obligations to society or exerting themselves to 
make friends and to show themselves friendly, they will 
sooner or later find themselves all alone, whether they would 
like the help of others or not. He who lives for the grati- 
fication of himself, in the indulgence of appetite, in the 
hoarding or the spending of money, or in the seeking of per- 
sonal ease, will have in the end nothing but that which is in 
himself. Nothing that is in this life or in the next outside of 
himself will have been cultivated by him, or will bear fruit 
for his benefit. He, on the other hand, who lives for others, 
will have others living for him. He who cares most for 
his spiritual nature, and for the things that are undying, will 
have a share in all that the spiritual life can give for now 
and for ever. ‘“ Whatsoever aman soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” 

Let us not be weary in well doing : for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not (v. 9). The better a work is, the more 
patience it commonly calls for in its doing. It takes more 
time and more care to polish a diamond than a bit of lime- 
stone, to make a watch than a toy whistle, to weave point- 
lace than to hem a handkerchief. The grandest views of 
nature are never obtained withcut toilsome climbing. The 
highest attainments in knowledge are always a result of 
prolonged study. A blooded horse of fine mettle calls for 
more attention in his driving than a plodding hack. If a 
boy needs no watchfulness and no disciplining in his bring- 
ing up, he will hardly be worth much when he is brought 
up. It is often the friend who is hardest to win whose friend- 
ship is worth most when it is won. And they who show 
most patience in well doivg have, as a rule, the hardest work 
in being patient. It is not the dull and sluggish one who is 
most likely to press on against all obstacles; it is rather the 
one who is tempted to tire, who shrinks from his toil, who 
has to call up all his energies for the accomplishment of 
his appointed task. The wife who is truest and most 
unswerving under bitterest trial has many a struggle for it. 
The mother who never gives out thinks a great many times 
that she is going to. The friend who can always be depended 
on is liable to be as sensitive as the magnetic needle. The 
man of nerve has nerves, and it frequently seems to him a 
question whether he or they will have the mastery. Those 
who appear to others most uniform in their calm persistency 
under inducements to falter or to fail are generally most 
uniform in their fighting for every inch they hold or gain. 
Hence it is that this inspired injunction comes with peculiar 
appropriateness to those who are doing the best work, and 
who are most likely to persevere in it to the end, yet who 
find themselves in a struggle, if not in perplexity, at every 
step oftheir way. What if this boy does seem to make no 
gain at the point where we have tried most to improve him? 
What if these scholars appear as far from the kingdom now 
as a yearago? What if this congregation shows no improve- 
ment under the most prayerful and earnest endeavors in its 
behalf? What if faith-filled effort and patient continuance 
thus far have failed to bring the results we hoped for in our 
homes, our business, our friendships, our spiritual life? 
“ Let us not be weary in well-doing ;”—although well doing 





has proved a wearisome work to you and to me;—“ for in 
due season” —God makes no mistake about the due season, 
however many times our plans are disappointed—“ we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” The more inclined we are to discour- 
agement, the more we ought to be encouraged; for this 
inspired promise of final success is to those who are tempted 
to tire and to faint. That takes us in. There can be no 
doubt about that. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. C. W. COXE, PH.D. 

The thought to be imprersed is, Sowing and Reaping. 

The verses just before the lesson (19-21) tell of a crop 
that it makes one’s heart sick to think of; while verses 
22, 23, tell of fruit in contrast, which gives occasion for glad- 
ners. The first is the work of the ficsh, the other of the 
Spirit. The one is the devil’s crop; the other, God’s. The 
first grows on “wild” land; the other on “reclaimed” 
and cultivated land. The one needs little help, weeds grow 
when let alone; the other demands care and work—the only 
way in which one can get grain in place of weeds. 

Notice how much larger the devil’s crop is than the other. 
Is it more valuable? Some people think wrong-doing pays. 
See what the wages are (Rom. 6: 23). See what God says 
about the profit of right-doing (1 Tim. 6:6). Licensing 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to secure a revenue, is raising 
a devil’s crop in the hope of profit. 

What shall we say about a mixed crop in the same field— 
part good and part evil? The farmer cu!tivates his corn, and 
destroys the weeds. Why? Paul says the way to raise a 
good crop is to destroy the evil: “crucify the flesh;” 
and cultivate the good ; “ walk in the Spirit.” 

A good farmer knows both what to do and when to do it, 
in order to have success. Plowing, harrowing, planting, 
cultivating, all have one object in view. These come in their 
order. Paul tells how to plow under the sod and weeds to 
make place for something else. ‘“ Vain-glory” is a rank 
weed ; “strife,” is another ; “envy,” another; destroy these 
(v. 26), or they will injure the good crop. Then follow 
directions for taking care of the good. Chapter 6: 1 shows 
how to cultivate gentleness and meekness; verse 2, how to 
develop love; verse 4, how joy may be made to grow; verse 
6, how goodness will best thrive. 

The sower has to do his own reaping in this field. The 
hand that scattered must gather. If the crop is good, no 
one else takes the honor; if bad, none other bears the shame. 
The wrong-doer sins against his own soul (Prov. 8: 36). 
Though others suffer damage, his is the worst loss. 

The reaping is determined by the sowing. No one ex- 
pects to sow thistles and reap wheat. Every seed produces 
after its kind. When “wild oats” are sown you may know 
of a certainty the result. Bad tempers provoke cross words 
in return. An echo sends back what is uttered. Love wins 
love; so of joy, peace, gentleness. When the devil's seed is 
sown, the devil’s crop must be reaped. When good seed is 
used, the fruit will correspond. What the boy is the man 
will be; proud, disobedient, contentious, lawless; or docile, 
courteous, helpful, good. 

The best results are only reaped by the faithful. Full 
crops follow hard work. It is the one who toils to the end 
who reaps the heaviest sheaves. “In due season” reward 
comes. Some fruits ripen quickly ; others mature slowly. 
Well-doing brings some rewards day by day ; the full harvest, 
however, comes at the end of the season. Faithfulness to 
the end is God's condition of crowning (Rev. 2:10). Sow 
in righteousness; reap in mercy; gather fruit unto eternal 
life. ~. OPT Cee 

HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Have the children commit to memory this list of Christian 
virtues, which can be readily taught and explained, having 
them repeated often, as you go on, giving examples and 
parallel teachings. The words can be better remembered 
if printed on the board in three divisions : 

Love; Joy; Peace; 
Long-suffering ; Gentleness; Goodness ; 
Faith ; Meekness ; Temperance. 

The first three of these ought to fill the heart of every one 
who has been reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, and is 
his own beloved and accepted child for the sake of his Son 
our Saviour. Could anything else give such happiness, as to 
have the who'e heart filled with the love such a Father and 
Saviour can give? Ought not such a heart to be filled with 
joy, glad and thankful all the time, seeing the kind hand of 
God in the life of every day, whether it bring sunshine or 
clouds, knowing that the Father who gave his Son to die and 
the Holy Spirit to live within his children will keep back 
from them no good thing. Repeat the text, “ He that spared 
not his own Son,” etc. What wa; the name of our first le3- 
eon for this quarter ? 

What does Jes make between an angry God and the 


‘sinner? When Jesus went away from his disciples, what did 


he promise to send to dwell in them and with them? Will 
he give his Spirit to dwell in the heart of a little child? 





Can a child’s life show that his heart has been changed? 
Yes, more plainly, perhaps, than an older person’s. Whom did 
Jesus say every one must become like, when he talked of 
being converted? The very last night of his life he showed 
his discip!e3 that the way to bave their lives filled with the 
fruits of the Spirit is to have the heart so near to him as to 
be constantly filled with his love. He told how this can be 
when he eaid, “If a man love me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.” When Christ makes his abode 
in the heart, it is through his Holy Spirit, which dwells there, 
and the life is sure to bear fruit. 

What makes the tree in epring-time begin to bud, and 
leaves to unfold, and blossoms to come, and ripening fruit to 
hang on the tree in summer or autumn? If there were no 
life within the tree, no flowers or fruit could grow on its 
branches, £0 Jesus taught as he talked of the vine; for on 
the hills of Judea were many vineyards, and the people all 
understood the meaning of his words. 

To his disciples he said, “I am the vine, and ye are the 
branches.” They knew how the piece of the plant went up 
from root to stem, and from stem to the branches, and out to 
every leaf and blossom, and even the little tendrils that curl 
around the stems. Without the life within the vine, it could 
not blossom and bear fruit, and that was why Jesus said 
again and again, “ Abide in me,” and also, “ Ile that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

Paul knew this, and when he wrote a letter to the Galatians 
he told them of the works of these who did not love Jeeus, 
or have his Spirit, and then showed the contrast between 
them and Christians, by giving the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit. What are the three which will be within the heart 
of each one who abides in him? The next three are long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness. 

What beautiful portrait did we have for our lesson a few 
Sundays ago? What are some of the things we learned about 
love, that are like these three fruits of the Spirit? The 
other three, faith, meekness, temperance, are the evidences 
of love that a Christian will show to others ; an example in 
his daily life to prove that Christ dwells in him, and that he 
would be honest, just, and truthful towards his fellow-men. 

Now, can you repeat the nine fruits of the Spirit? Ifa 
Christian knows in his heart that the Spirit dwells in him, 
should he be proud of that? Would it be right or kind to 
speak or act to othersas if he thought himself holier than 
they? Would there be any meekness or humility in that? 
Paul says, “ Let us not be desirous of vainglory.” Suppose a 
Christian sees others who are doing wrong, and have many 
faults, how should he feel and act towards them? Paul 
taught that we should be kind, patient, gentle, forgiving, 
even as God for Christ’s sake has forgiven us. He tells us 
to bear or share the burdens and sorrows of others, since 
Jesus bore our sorrows and sins, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. If others are tempted, we should help them bear 
the temptation ; pity, if they fall, and hopefully help them 
to rise again. 

What could keep any one of us from being the very lowest 
and worst of sinners if God did not give his Spirit to keep us 
from falling; the strength is not in us, but in him who 
upholds, and to whom each must answer for his own sin, and 
not another's; for in that sense each must bear his own 
burden. 

From all this Jexon of the fruits of the Spirit, we are to 
learn and remember that a; our life is now, so will the har- 
vest be when the time comes for God to require an account 
for all the deeds done in this life. He cannot be deceived ; 
this life cannot be all selfish, with no love nor service for 
him, no blessed ministry in his name for others, and then at 
the close have all the heaven of rewards which he has prom- 
ised to those whose lives have borne the fruits of the Spirit. 


Once when Jesus wanted to teach that an evil heart could 
not bring forth good fruit, he asked if they would go to a 
thorn-tree to find grapes, or look for figs from thistles. 

If you wanted a harvest of apples, would you plant cherries ? 
If a farmer wanted to raise a crop of wheat, would he plant 
corn? If he wanted flowers in his garden, would he have 
the beds spaded and raked over, and, with no planting, expect 
flowers to grow? What would come up in plenty? If he 
wanted only certain choice plants of one kind, would he sow 
all kinds of flower seed broadcast over his grounds? 

None of these ways would be half so foolish as are the peo- 
ple who say to children, “It will be time enough for you to 
learn about religion when you are older.” If ycu learn of 
Jesus and his love, and the Holy Spirit dwells in your heart 
in happy childhood, you may be sure of a glorious everlast- 
ing life of love, peace, and joy, as much beyond what we 
have here as the beauty of the blossom is better than the 
little smooth round seed from which it grew. Do you know 
that even a little bit of down, floating so gently on the sum- 
mer wind, can, in time, bring whole fields of thistles and 
choke out the farmer's grain. A few strange seeds planted 
in a field of grain can spoil and poison the whole harvest. 

So with evil thoughts dropped in the heart by a few wicked 
words ; one unkind whisper may lead to a cruel act, and 
that to another, the example be followed by others, and a 
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whole train of evil from the first unkind word of a thought- 
less child. 

Be careful, then, what you sow, and ask each day for Jesus 
to abide in you so that your life may yield the “ fruits of 
the Spirit.” 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
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BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. | 
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FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 





Love, J oy, 
| Prac E, Fairu, 
GENTLENES 8, GOODNESS, 
LonG-s U FFERING, 
MEEKNES S, TEMPERANCE 
In Every-day Life. 
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LET US NOT BE WEARY IN 
W atching and prayer.—Eph. 6 : 18. 
E xhorting one another.—Heb. 3: 13. 
L ooking unto Jesus.—Heb. 12: 2. 

L aboring with God.—1 Cor. 3: 9. 


| 
| 
D eparting from evil.—Psa. 37: 27. 
| O beying God’s law.—John 15. 
I mitating Christ.—1 Pet. 2: 21. 
N eighborly love.—Lev. 19: 18. 
G iving for God.— Luke 6 : 38. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 

Introductory.— Name, from the map, the provinces of Asia 
Minor. Point out and bound Galatia. What is known of 
the history of its churches previous to the date of this 
letter? What two cities have each been named as the place 
where it was written? Which do you regard the more 
probable, and why? Show that the effort of Paul, in this 
epistle, was to free the Galatians from the bondage of the 
Law, as en‘orced by certain Judaizers. (Read in private the 
entire letter, giving special thought to chapter 5; in the 
class-room, Gal. 1: 6,7;5: 1-6) What caution does he give 
them respecting this liberty ? (Gal. 5: 13-18 ) 

Verses 22, 23.—What characteristics of the spiritual life 
does he contrast with those of the carnal? Why does love 
head the list? (1 Cor. 13: 1-3,13.) Are the others distinct 
affections or constituent parts of love? (Compare 1 Cor. 
13: 4-7.) Do they all exist in equal or diverse measures in 
the same heart? In the life of which disciple was love 
predominant? In whom was long-suffering? (James 5: 
10,11.) In whom meekness? Which of these fruits were 
conspicuous in the life of Paul? In whose life were they 
all illustrated? Should we strive to cultivate most the one 
most lacking, or the one which we may most rapidly develop ? 
(Urge each child to select one for special cultivation, for a 
season, and then do not neglect to inquire privately the success, 
or begin with long-suffering and try each successively.) In 
what sense are faith and temperance here used? 

Verse 24—Are the carnal affections dead, or are they 
dying, in the heart of the Christian? 

Verse 25.—Can spiritual life be maintained without pro- 
gression? 

Verse 26.— What temper of mind must reign, by the Spirit, 
among Christians? (Phil. 2: 3-5.) 

Chapter 6: 1—What consideration should prompt us to 
exercise charity toward an erring brother? What clause 
indicates the weakness rather than guilt of the backslider? 
If the temptation and the weakners do not meet in the same 
moment of time, will a fall ensue? How does the devil 
avail himself of this law? (Matt.4:2,3 If they do meet, 
must the fall necessarily result? (1 Cor.10: 13.) Is the 
Christian, therefore, blameless or guilty in his fall? 

Verse 2—What more is necessary if we would fill full 
the gospel law? Does “bearing a brother’s burden” mean 
sorrowing with him because of his sin, or feeling an obli- 
gation to help him in resisting temptation, or both? How 
did Jesus, our exemplar, illustrate all these principles? 
(Isa, 53:6; Phil. 2: 5-7; 1 Pet. 2: 20-24.) 

Verse 3.—If we compare ourselves with a fallen brcther, 
without considering our weakness, what false estimate will 
we form? 

Verse 4.—How alone can we know that, under like trial, 
we would have cause of rejoicing? (“ Prove,” that is, test, 
when opportunity presents.) 

Verse 5.—If we feel the burden of our brother’s sin, may 
we be excused from the burden of cur own guilt? 

Verse 6.—If those who are spiritual should restore, who 
should enlighien the fallen brother ; to the end, that he teaches 
(illustrates) “ the good things of the word ” ? 

Verses 7, 8—How do you reconcile the reward of spiritual 
living with the subject of the argument, namely, works avail 





nothing? Does “he that soweth to the flesh” mean he who 
rests in the law, or he who indulges carnal desires, or both ? 
(Remember (chapter 5) the distinction between law and 
gospel ; between deeds of the flesh and of the Spirit, show- 
ing the insufficiency of the law to produce pure life.) What 
interpretation accords best with the aim of the argument? 
How would God be mocked (defrauded) if he accepted any 
on the ground of works? (Rom. 3: 10) Is he deceived 
(verse 7) who trusts in the law, or he who, regardless of law, 
fulfills the lust of the flesh ? 
Verses 9, 10.—What practical lessons shall we draw? 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

It has often seemed to the writer, in reading the Epistle to 
the Galatians, that Paul must have had an acute, not to say 
humorous, perception of the Celtic character (for the Gala- 
tians were Celts—the two names are identical in form as 
transferred from one alphabet to another, and different in 
meaning only as the former marks the inhabitants of the 
province in Asia Minor), and that his argument with them 
contains a few raps of the sort so effective in dealing with 
people of that character; besides a good deal of witty com- 
parison, and the slightest flavor of kindly irony. In hitting 
their proneness to depart from the pure gospel to supersti- 
tious or ceremonial observances, he lays much of the blame 
on their false teachers, exhorts them to hold out against even 
an angel’s preaching if contrary to the gospel, and avoids 
wounding their vanity even while touching upon their child- 
ishness, folly, and bewitchedness in going after another doc- 
trine than that they had received. At the same time, he 
makes the high claims (true enough, of course) which always 
attract the Celtic mind through its inherent tendency to 
cringe to a superior and to tyrannize over one who seems lack- 
ing in boldness. 

Granting, as we must, that Paul was moved only in most 
serious earnestness, yet the style of the epistle, in phrasing 
and thought, is wonderfully adapted for working upon the 
Celtic mind. This may be an cccidentalism, but it deals 
with a real feature of the Orient at that day, local as it was. 
In verses 3 and 4 of the sixth chapter, one can almost 
imagine the apostle wittily satirizing some such persons 
as are seen here and there in the great procession that encum- 
bers the streets of New York one day every springtime, 
mounted on horses as a rarity, grinning at the spectators, 
persuaded that their physical position and decorations make 
them great, and fully believing that all beholders are of 
the same mind. In verse 15 of chapter 5, one can hardly 
help thinking of the famous and proverbial Celtic illustra- 
tion, the Kilkenny cats. If one reads the epistle just after 
going over Julius Cesar’s account of his campaigns in Gaul, 
he can hardly help feeling that Paul was dealing with a 
people of the same sort as those with whom Cesar both 
fought and negotiated. In their grandest developments, 
whether then or now, the Celis have always risen to the 
supreme height of polish and brilliancy. As to their lowest, 
a paragraph easily found in the first few pages of Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies” shows how an insular Celt’s wonder at the 
oppression of his island might be dissipated. This remark- 
able race of mankind displays quickness, extremes in every- 
thing, and great love of change. It is “the edge of the 
weapon of humanity.” 

But for a pithy and more extended notice of these charac- 
teristics as appearing in the epistle, the reader is referred to 
the remarks on “ Galatia” in Conybeare and Hows)n's “ Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul.” It is only to be remarked that the 
Galatians were allied rather to the Franco-Belgians and 
Welsh, than to the Celts of Scotland, Ireland, or Southern 
France. They came along with an irruption of barbarians 
which mostly overran Greece in the third century before 
Christ, and they had exchanged their Druidical worship for 
that of Cybele, so commen in Asia Minor. As totheir language, 
Jerome says that in his day (fourth century after Christ) 
“the Galatians, besides the Greek language which all the 
Orient epoke, had for their own languige the same as that 
of the inhabitants of T:¢ ves.” 

Now our present lesson is plainly full of precepts which 
have a peculiar pungency as applied to the mercurial char- 
acter of the Celts. To whcm is the precept not to be “weary 
in well doing” so applicable as to those whose enthusiastic 
reception and love of Paul were such that, if it had been 
possible, they would have plucked out their own eyes, and 
have given them to him; and who were yet “so soon” removed 
from him that called them? And so throughout the lesson 
Our true orientalisms belong to an occidentalized bit of 
the Orient; we have no longer the phlegm of the Exst, 
which furnishes food for long-continued fires of passion ; but 
the lively mobility of “1a grande nation” which in our present 
age has made such powerful but intermitted efforts to obtain a 
foothold south and east of the Mediterranean. At the time 
of St. Paul's writirg, the Galatians had lost their indepen- 
dence for a long time, and were now merged in the Roman 
Empire. It does not appear, however, whether they were 
ready to adopt the modern fiction of belonging to a pretended 
“Latin race,” which was lately used by the brilliant and 





sad fated dynasty of France for their imperial glory. The 
Galatians were more nearly Greeks than Romans; and this 
epistle was doubtless written in Greece, at Corinth. 

Avd yet the lesson, like other c>myovitions of Paul, is per- 
vaded with a true orieatal coloring. It is full of the pbra-es 
and spirit of the otter Scriptures, in both the O'd Testament 
and the New; but these we need not follow up. One thing, 
however, takes a little different turn; in verse 25, “let us 
also walk in the Spirit” is not the old Hebrew idea of walk- 
ing in the right way, or walking with God; it is walking by 
rule, according to the lines laid down; somewhat as one 
writes on ruled lines, or writes the proper number cf words 
or letters in a line; or in a stichos of the old manuscripts. 
The Syriac renders, “‘ Live we (that is, if we live) therefo-e 
in Spirit, let us also to the Spirit finish.” 

The warning aga‘nst corceit, in verse 3, and against being 
desirous of vainglory, in verre 26, are such as are always 
peculiarly appropria‘e in the Orient. Dr. Thomson, in ‘‘ The 
Land and the Book,” give: several items of testimony to the 
overweening, the sublime conceit of the Orientals. “ Ccn- 
ceited a3 only an Arab can be” is one of his expressions. 
The wondrous complacency and vanity of a young Syrian 
buck, the utter absence of all doubt that he is the admiration 
and marvel of all beho!lders, are things not to be paralleled 
by any ordinary d'sp’ay cf the proverbial Celtic vanity. 
The conceit of a native Arabic grammarian, or of a poet who 
thinks his reputation established on high by the production 
of a mechanical arrangement of words or verses in an acrostic, 
or so composed as to include only one class of letters, or in 
any of the styles used as juvenile amusements by the Occi- 
dentals, is unbounded. The writer was once much amused 
by a little contretemps occasioned by the son of an American 
missionary, on this wise. £ome students had been conversing 
harmoniously together, when the American boy produced a 
caricature of a giddy one among the Syrians, who was noted 
among his fellows for great self-esteem avd love of display. 
The caricature showed “N. as he sees himself,” which pre- 
sented the youth in smart, spruced-up Frank costume, side 
by side with “N. as others see him,” which represented him 
ludicrously in several respects, but in Syrian dress of dismal 
disorder. At first there was a general cry of “Sheme!” but 
that quickly gave place to a burst of unaffected disgust, and 
ridicule of the American boy ; as jf, forsooth, the wretched 
Frank dress could represent a Syrian’s ideas of superiority 
or elegance in any sense; as if, moreover, the person carica- 
tured could possibly feel injured, or otherwise than disap- 
pointed at the lack of sense in the American; as if, too, 
men who could never learn to speak the Arabic language 
without an accent, and had perhaps come to Syria for a living 
denied them in America, could ever be objects whose appear- 
ance was to be coveted! And yet some of these very boys 
were wearing the Frank costume for the sake of its conven- 
ience, or its foreign air, or its respectability. Their patriotism 
was of course to be honored; but their inability to see any- 
thing in a Frank that was on a par with them was unaffected 
and utter. 

“ Restore,” in verse 1, is the familiar word in the New 
Testament used of “making perfect,” of “mending” nets, 
and the Jike. But the Syriac rendering carries us almost 
directly back to the idea of “ walk” in verse 25, by rendering 
“ ye who are in Spirit set him straight,” or “direct him.” 

“ Burdens,” in verse 2, is not the samesort as the “ burden ” 
in verse 5. The first means the things which weigh upon 
him; accordiog to the connection, which weigh upon his 
conscience, and burden his wounded spirit. Such a burden 
they who are spiritual should relieve, and bear it for him; 
considering their own liability to sin. But the burden of 
verse 5 is the load he has to carry. The same distinction is 
kept in the Syriac. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


Tue EpistTLE TO THE GALATIANS.—The story of the Juda- 
izing troublers who came to Gentile Antioch, proclaiming sal- 
vation by circumcision, was repeated in Gentile Galatia. These 
Celts came under the power of this Jewish influence. Lead- 
ing Christian Judaists came from Jerusalem, armed with 
metropolitan authority, to tell these Galatian churches that 
their fouader-apostle was a spurious apostle, and their 
Christianity a defective Christianity, which would not save 
them. The severe rite of circumcision was condition to 
salvation; and adherence to Jerusalem and a gorgeous ritual 
were necessary to a complete church. Paul’s naked doctrine 
of justification before God solely by faith in Christ was a 
doctrine of apostasy. Under these powerful influences the 
impressible Galatian churches were yielding and ready to 
fall. Unable to go himself, from distant Corinth Paul sent 
this letter to their rescue. 

Of the immediate effect of the epistle we have no definite 
account. We only know that in Jater ages a very fervent 
and often fanatical Christisnity prevailed. Judaistic Chris- 
tianity, which, in Paul’s day, aspired to control the church, 
everywhere waned, and, in the destruction of Jerusalem 
A. D. 70, received a fatal blow. Very faint traces remained 
of its existence in the third century. 

The epirtle to the Galatians has ever been a stronghold of 
evangelical Protestantism against Romanism and ritualism. 
The tame principle of salvation by faith, asserted by St. Paul 
against Judaic ritual, is equally good against every kind of 
oppressive formalism. It asserts the life and power as over 

against the form.—The Rev. Dr. Whedon, in his Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Central Tennessee, at Columbia,.................. July 25, 26 
South Carolina, state, at Spartanburg.............- Aug. 20, 21 
Vermont, state, at Burlington................-......- Oct, 7-9 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence, .................... Oct, 15 
Kansas, state, at Salina ----Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill.................. Nov, 4-6 


New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth....................Nov, 18-20 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, 





Chett LAs, TeWecccontcccadssenneceanenanes July 15-28 
SE, Giga cmnienwevecninttendantéahansentanee July 22-31 
BVO, Oijitiiatinienmnnbadedmaninncutsiwncéad July 24, 25 
ROUGE TONG, Th, Pu csewcccdsensancscnedcsuncesanct July 24-31 
GERIAAGOE,. wine scnscncesscinwtucsscsoussceusosens Aug. 2-23 
Senate: Ltied, Gs, cncocsasecnncunssssnesinns Aug. 6-20 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y.,-.-......-....-....--Aug, 17-25 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each chureh. Oonducted by the pastors in turn, 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. 0, A. Rooms. 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y.M. ©. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rey. R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 74 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Stady, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©, A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
3P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 

P. M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rey. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M.;in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. O, A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M, 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.30 P. M., in the lecture rom of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. ©. A. Hall, 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union 
the second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Stady, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and ooth conducted by Mr. OC. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o0’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. O, A. Rooms, 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at7 P. M., in the Art Gallery. 


Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Friday at 
8 P.M. Oonducted by Mr. C. M. Kanger, 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Charch. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y. M.C. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O, A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Ohestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M. C0. A. Hall. Normal Claas for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 13% 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union. Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 


Pittaburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, No, 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. O, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

8t. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday. at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms, 
Oonducted by the Rev. David R, Breed. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M.,, in the Y. M. 0, A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 





every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M.O. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Utica, N: Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 84< 
P. M.,in the Y. M. ©. A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. 


Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M.C, A. Chapel, 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


An ever-welcome index of the rapid approach of better 
days is the Annual Report of the American Bible Society ; 
of which the last one, presented May 8, 1879, is just at 
hand, 

The permanent items of general information concerning 
the Society’s aims, nature, and constitution, together with 
the necessary statistical tables, take up, as usual, a large 
space in the report; but they are abundantly instructive 
to one who compares them with like matter for past years. 
The price-list of English Bibles and Testaments includes 
three hundred and five varieties, and batween fifiy and 
six'y others of portions of the Old or New Testament. 
The most costly B.ble can be had for $27, the cheapest is 
twenty five cents; the Testaments range in price from 
$4 50 to five cents. Of German Bibles and Testaments, 
over thirty styles are included, ranging from $8 down to 
ten cents; of French, thirteen, from $2 down to ten cents. 
Next in number of styles come the Spanish; then the 
Welsh ; then the S wedish, Danish, Portuguese, and Italian; 
and then the more ancient or the more remote or bsrba- 
rous languages. 

The American Bible Society has, up to the present time, 
promoted the distribution of the B.ble, or portions thereof, 
in eighty-seven different languages or dialects; though it 
does not issue nearly as many versions from its own 
presses, The number of languages and dialects in which 
the Bible has thus far appeared in the ;rasent century, 
by means of all known agencies, is more than two hun- 
dred and thir'y; and of these, four-fifths are the fruit of 
modern scholarship and missionary zeal. A table of 
B ble Societies in this Report shows that over 154 000 000 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions, have been distributed 
by them since the Bible Society era in 1804. Of this 
number, more than 36,000,000 were issued by the Ameri- 
can Bib!e Society, nearly 86 000,000 by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; leaving 32,000,000 issued by all 
other Bible Societies of which statistics are at hand. Of 
these the National Bible Society of Scotland stands first 
in number of copies circulated, namely, over 5 250 000; 
next the Prussian Bible Society, with more than 4,000 000; 
next the Hiberaian Bib'e Society with nearly four mil- 
lions; next the American and Fvreign, with 2 250,000; 
then the Netherlands and Wirttemberg, each with nearly 
1,500 000. The number of volumes issued by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society alone, during the past year, is over a 
million! or, exactly, 1.187,854 copies. It is noticeable 
that of the volumes issued from the Bible House, nearly 
90 000 were twenty-five-cent B bles; and nearly 300,000 
were five-cent Testaments. 

During the year the Society has enlarged its cords to the 
extent of thirteen new auxiliary societies, mostly in the 
West and South. Within doors, a new press has been set 
up by which “work can easily be done at the rate of sixty 
Bibles an hour.” The library has been much enriched 
in various directions; chiefly in such as illustrate the 
work of the pr. sant century in multiplying versions and 
copies of the Holy Scriptures. 

Daring the year the Society has completed the work of 
preparing and issuing a new version of the Turkish Bible, 
in both the Arabicand the Armenian characters. In Japan 
it hes made much desirable progress in translating the 
New Testament, only nine of the shorter Epistles and 
the Revelation remaining unfinished. In China a revis- 
ion of some of the old versions is in progress, and por- 
tions of the B.b'e have been published in new versions 
in three dialects. Tie Book of Genesis has been printed 
in the Ebon (Marshall Islands) language; the Zulu New 
Testament has been revised; and several other books of 
the B.ble have been prepared for the press in African and 
American languages. 

The question of a new Reference Bible, which the 
Eaglish editions seem to have made almcs! a nec. saity, 
was considered at the annual meeting in 1878, and referred 
to the Board of Managers. Ia that respect the Report 
says: “This matter has received caraful a‘tention, with 
reference both to constitutional limitations of the Society, 
and to the convenience acd wishes of those among whom 
its publications are most widely circulated. The Board 
sees no reason at the present time to make any increase 
in the number of its English reference B.bles. There are 
now in use ten sets of plates, with full accessories ; eleven 
sets with full chapter headings, but no references; one 
set with abbreviated chapter headings; and one set with 





the words of the text only. It is believed that many 
persons prefer Bibles without references, as mcra compact 
and more easily held in the hand, and their wants are 
best met by our present large variety. It is, however, a 
question worthy of consideration whether the S ciety 
might not well undertake, at some future time, to priat 
a Bible containing all the alternative readings and a lim- 
ited number of references, as has been done by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in one of its editions. Several 
editions of the Bible in foreign versions, circulated by 
this Society, are already supplied with references; and 
for the rest, and especially in case of translations now in 
progress, it is deemed sufficient to decide each case upon 
its own merits, and to insert references whenever the 
time hes clear)y come for so doing. As for other helps, 
it is be‘ieved that certain editions of the Scriptures might 
be enriched with maps, and with tables of coins, weights, 
and measures, without violating that clause of the con- 
stitution which prohibits the introduction of note or com- 
ment. The managers have, therefure, authorized the 
preparation of suitable maps and tables, to be inserted in 
such editions as may hereafter be designated, This 
measure is expected to promote a wider circalation of the 
‘Scriptures, with but a slight increase of cost.” 

Very deeply interesting are the accounts of the distri- 
bution of Bibles through the agencies of benevolent socie- 
ties or private persons. The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society are “ fishers of men” everywhere, and bring to 
land many a large draught. Of active suxiliary Bible 
societies there are nine hundred and fifty. in Georgia 
alone, and in only thirteen counties at that, more than 
two thousand destitute families were supplied with Bibles ; 
more than five thousand five hundred copies were sold, 
and more than twelve hundred were given away. But to 
follow the workers as they go through the country spread- 
ing the divine word, would take us through more than 
forty interesting pagesofthe Report. Not less interesting, 
however, are its accounts of B ble work in other lands, in 
both continents. In Spanish-speaking countries only, cf 
professedly civilized peoples, does much opposition come 
from the authorities. The presses at Bairit and Constan- 
tinople supply almost the whole Turkish Empire with 
Bibles in the native tongues. In India the distribution 
is mainly accomplished by the well-organized agencies of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Not the least 
interesting portion of the Report is the full relation of the 
work of translating and printing in China and Japan, 
intelligently and intelligibly given by excellent mission- 
aries in the respective c:uatries. 

The work of the American Bible Society in one year is 
greater than that of all the monks in the scriptoria of 
Europe for ages. 





THE PACIFIC ASSEMBLIES, 
YOSEMITE, 


Yosemite Valley has a permanent Sunday-school. 
Mr. I. OC. Titchworth, who for two years bas taught the 
day-school of the valley, and who is a member of an 
evangelical church, has been selected for the superin- 
tendency. Bibles, hymn-books, and Sunday-school papers 
have been farnished, and the work there moves on, a 
first-fruit of the Yosemite Sunday-school Institute. 

After the meeting in this world-renowned place, Dr, 
Vincent held a two days’ institute in Sacramento, and 
Joseph Cook lectured there. In Oakland Messrs. Vincent 
and Peltz held a two days’ institute, and Mr. Cuok lec- 
tured twice. In San Francisco several Sunday-school 
meetings were held, and were addressed by Messrs. 
Vincent, Peltz, Redsecker, Wagoner, and others. Joseph 
Cook lectured here three times, once upon the Chinese 
question, At San José and at Santa Cruz Mr. Peltz 
lectured and held institutes; and on Friday evening, 
June 27, the forces assembled for the opening sessicn of 
the assembly at 

PACIFIC GROVE, MONTEREY. 


This sea-side resort is in wonderful contrast with the 
mountain retreat where the recent assembly met. This 
location is four thousand feet below that. There the 
eternal roar of the waterfall was heard, here it is the 
eternal roar of the sea. There the sun rose late and sank 
early behind the towering cliffs. Here he sinks in the 
waters of the great Pacific. But this place is equally 
cool, Fires are built in the cottages, and overccats and 
wraps find constant «employment. And yet all the meet- 
ings here are held cut of doors in the grove. The sea 
fogs roll in, and the sea breezes fan the company, but 
everybody seems content, and nobody takes cold. 

Perhaps fifty of the tourists who crossed the continent 
were in attendance here. Others of them have gone 
southward to Santa Barbara, Los Angelos, and other 
sunny spots; some have gone northward to Oregon 
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and Alaska; and some have already returned eastward. 
California herse'f was strongly represented. Many 
camping parties came in by their own conveyances, and 
did all their own domestic work on the grounds, Others 
occupied tents and cottages belonging to the corporation. 
In all, perhaps eight hundred persons were in the grove 
as Icdgers, with large daily reinforcements from the 
neighboring village of Monterey. At the Sunday-school 
session, superintended by Mr. Peltz, four hundred and 
seventy-nine persons were in attendance. The quarterly 
review was conducted by the superintendent, assizted by 
the Rev. H. H. Rice, of Sacramento. 

Solid work was done in teacher training on each day 
of the Ins‘itute. Dr. Vincent and Mr, Peltz both took 
classes, and both of them lectured upon various phases 
of the Sundsy-school. Very profitable conferences were 
held at other times. The assembled workers seemed to 
feel that this was a very favorable time for having light 
shed upon the dark and difficult things they have so often 
met. They questioned freely, put their objections strongly, 
maintained their ground tenaciously, and thus secured 
thoroughness, if not satisfaction, atevery point. Joseph 
Cook gave one of his best lectures, which was much 
enjoyed. Dr. Vincent and Mr. Peltz each gave a literary 
lecture also by way of entertainment. 

The general impression concerning Monterey was s0 
good that it was decided to hold the next State Sunday- 
school Convention there, in the early peri of June next. 
A California Literary ard Scientific Circle was organized 
also, afier the fashion of that at Caautauqua. About one 
hundred members enrolled, and they agreed to meet at 
Monterey Grove in connection with the State Sunday- 
school Convention. The exercises of this assembly closed 
on Thursday night, July 3, with a farewell meeting. A 
large number of the workers spoke, ard the meeting was 
full of enthusiasm and good-will. The next day 
many of the attendants scattered for their homes, while 
those who remained, and Jarge numbers of excursionists 
for the day, celebrated the Fourth of July in the time- 
honored ways. Thus ended the Pacific Assemblies of 
1879, and it is believed that a new impulse has by them 
been given to the Sunday-school work on the western 
coast. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The fifth annual convention of the Dakota Territorial 
Sunday-school Association was held ia the Methodist 
church at Sioux Falls, June 24 26. Mr. Henry Plant 
conducted the convention, and assisted in its work. The 
Rev. W.S. Bell, statistical secretary, reported that during 
the past year progress had been made in county organi- 
zation, county and district conventions, and in the number 
of new schools organized. 

—The fifteenth annual Sunday-school convention of 
Indiana was held at Richmond, June 25-27. The state 
now contains about 4,000 schools, with 40 000 officers and 
teachers, and 325,000 scholars. The convention, in con- 
side:ing methods of work, devoted considerable time to 
records of the early days of Sinday-schools in Indiana. 
The Rev. Dr. Heary Little, ia speaking on this subject, 
said: ‘ For twenty-five years after the founding of the 
first schools in [ad anapolis, every family was visited regu- 
larly once a month by teachers and officers to look after 
the children, and during that time the attendance was 
ninety per cent. of all tue young inthe city,—an average 
never reached since in any large town.” 

COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The Shelby County (Ala ) Sunday schcol Convention 
will be held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Columbiana, July 25 27. 

—Tnae State Sunday-school Convention of South Caro- 
lina will be held in Spartanburg, August 20,21. Spar- 
tauburg is accessible by rail, being on the Air Line Rail- 
road, between R'chmond and Atlanta. Sunday-school 
workers from all the states are cordially invited by the 
executive committee. 


—Onaly one state Sunday-school convention will be 
held in July, that of Central Tennessee, at Columbia, 
Jaly 25, 26. But one, also, that of South Carolina, will 
be held in August. Taere will be none in September. 
The first October convention will be that of Vermont, at 
Burlington, Oct. 7 9. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


—In June the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in the North-west organized and aided 229 
Sanday-schools, which had 1010 teachers and 10.394 
scholars. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
in Iowa, in a letter to his generous patron in New York 





City (who has just made his annual contribution of $700 
to the society) writes: “The more I labor, the more do I 
realize the need of this Sunday-school missionary work. 
We have not pastors and ministers enough to reach all 
these destitute fields. Most of the work of your mis- 
sionary has been done where there was no religious ser- 
vice of any kind.” 

—QOne of the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Texas reports: “Since my last I have 
organized new schools as follows: at Hammill’s Chapel ; 
at Double Springs the same day ; at Mount Pleasant, and 
at Jordan's Saline, long noted for lawlessness. All these 
places were in very great need.” Another missionary of 
the society writes to a Sunday-school: “ Your contribu- 
tion enabled me to give Sunday-echool privileges to four 
needy places ; for one hundred and fifty scholars by twenty 
teachers.” 

—The Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union of the 
District of Columbia was organizad in October, 1878, and 
has since done a good work. Its “ Manual,” lately issued, 
says: “No one who has regularly been present at the 
meetings can have failed to be profited. The attendance 
has not always been large, but the discussions have proved 
of great value, while the secondary object of a better ac- 
quaintance has resulted in good to all. It is estimated 
that there are in the district over 150 Protestant schools, 
with a membership of 26,000, and an average attendance 
of 16,000. A comparison of the statistics for the past 
year, gathered from seventy-two schools, showa both en- 
couraging and discouraging features. With a member- 
ship of 16,066 scholars, the average attendance is 10 277, 
or less than 64 per cent. of the total number enrolled. 
Of these, 418, or about 2} per cant., were added to the 
churches,” 


—At the anniversary of the American Sunday-school 
Union, in Broadway Tabernacle, New York, last May, 
a gentleman became so much interested that he seat to 
the scciety $200, with the request that $600 be secured 
elsewhere, and a missionary be employed. The requisite 
#600 has baen secured by the superintendent of the 
North-western Department at Caicago,--Mr. F. G. Easiga; 
and a missionary will soon be in the field on the frontier 
of Minnesota and Dikota. There is need of twenty-five 
more missionaries in the N orthwest, and the superintend- 
ent says he only lacks the funds necessary to support 
them. With this additional force, at least a thousand 
new Sunday-schools could be planted annua!ly, and from 
40,000 to 50,000 children placed under Bible instruction. 
A number of business men have sent men to represent 
them in this work in former years, and more this year. 
From them they have regular reports, so that they know 
from month to month what is being done by their funds 
in planting the institutions of the gospel in new settle- 
ments. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Gough has delivered one hundred and fifteen 
lectures during his recent European tour. 

—The Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, pastor of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., is to take a 
trip through Minnesota to examine the work of the 
American Sunday-school Union. 


—The Rev. Dr. John W. Dulles, editorial secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, has re:urned 
home, in vigorous health, from a journey to Europe and 
Palestine. The columns of The Westminster Teacher 
and other periodicals will doubtless present some of the 
fruit gathered in his travels,—a foretaste of which he has 
already sent home from time to time. 


—The Rev. W. F. Crafts, pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago, whose three years’ term will expire in 
October, will, after that time, spend a year in Europe,— 
the fall and winter in rest and study in Germany and 
Italy, and visiting in the spring and summer of 1830 
some of the Sunday-school meetings connected with the 
Sanday-school centenary. Before going abroad, he pro- 
poses to give a faw weeks to lecturing in Sunday-school 
Institutes, having purchased the allegorical picture of the 
“ Black Valley Railroad,” and a large numberof pictures 
illustrating his Bible and other lectures, 


—The Ray. Dr. Alexander Clark, editor of The Metho- 
dist Recorder, and the Sunday-school publications of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, died at Atlanta, Ga., at the 
house of Governor Colquitt, on Sanday, July 5. He had 
gone south on a lecturing tour, and had been sick for 
three weeks. Dz. Clark was one of the ablest of the 
editors of denominational papers in the United States. 
being especially successful as an editorial paragrapher. 
His paper, The Methodist Recorder, he made promi- 
nent among religious journals, and he was also the 
author of several readable books, His age was forty- 





five. A memorial service was held in the First Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, Pittsburg, on July 11, at 
which time a committee was appointed to devise p'ans 
and collect money for a “ Clark Memorial Fund,” for the 
benefit of Dr. Clark’s large family. It is hoped by the 
committee that collections for this fund will be taken in 
the Methodist Protestant churches; and the last Sunday 
in August has been appointed for memorial services with 
collections, in the Sanday-schools of the denomination. 
The chairman of the committee is Mr. William P. 
Herbert, 81 Wood Street, — Pa. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—___<——_—_- 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ft publications received will be promptly noticed under this head, 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice.) 


BOOKS, 

Geant of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastica! Literature. Pre 
pared by John McClintock, D D., and James Strong, &.T.D Vol. 
VU: Pet-Rs. 8vo, pp. v; 1086. New York: Hayper & Brothers; 
Philadelphia: James K. Simon, agent, 29 South Siath Street. (Sold 
by subscription.) Prive, $5.00. 

Life of Professor Albert Hopkins. By Albert C. Hopkirs. 12mo, pp. 
340. New York: Ansun D F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.50 

David Fleming's Forgiveness. By Margaret = Robinson. (Spare 
Hour Series.) 16m0, pp. 45. Thesame. Prix 1,25, 

The Complete Home: an encyclopedia of domestic life and affa'rs. By 


Mrs, Julia McNair Wright. IL.lustrated. svo, 
phia: J.C. McUurdy & Co. (So.d by suuscription. 


In the Toils; or, Martyrs of the Latter Days. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
12mo, pp. 301, Cn.cago: Dixon & Shepard. Price, $1 £0. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON STORY.* 


Interest in the International lesson system is steadily on 
the increase with the passing years. This interest natura!ly 
arouses fresh inquiries, from time to time, concerning the 
origin and history of the system. Until now there has been 
no single work to which inquirers could be pointed, as giving 
the main facts of the story. Hence the little monograph by 
Mr. Gilbert will be welcomed by very many. 

Tae immediate story of the adoption of the International 
lesson plan at the Indianapolis Convention in 1872, with the 
list of lessons for the first seven years’ course, and the names 
of the members of the lesson committees for both the first and 
second terms, as here recorded, gives the work a positive his- 
torical value. The added story of the Chautauqua Assembly 
plan, with a sketch of its methods, enhances its serviceable- 
ness. There are also items of fact given in connection with 
the story of the movement which resulted in this lesson sys- 
tem which will prove of value to those who wou'd finally 
search out the history of that movement. 

This work, however, cannot be accepted as by any means 
complete or conclusive in the sphere which it nominally 
embraces. It omits very much that is of importance in the 
history which it aims to present, and it gives greatly undue 
prominence to facts which it brings into notice in its recital, 

Indeed, the writer sets out with a proposition which he 
seems all the way through to be intent on proving; and the 
drift of his argument and the accumulation of his facts are 
unconsciously arranged with this in view, much after the 
method employed in the popular railroad maps, where the 
face of the country, the course of mountain ranges and 
streams, the location of great cities, and the direction and 
comparative prominence of competing lines of travel, all 
seem shaped to carry out the idea that the route immediately 
in question is the chiefest and most direct thoroughfare 
across the country which it traverses. The proposition is 
this: “The modern Sunday-school, however, has had a birth 
and a new birth. If you say it had its birth in the heart 
and brain of Robert Raikes, no one familiar with the facts 
will hesitate to say that the Sunday-school idea has had its 
second birth in the inventive, foreseeing, resourceful brain 
and heart of John H. Vincent, and the impetuous heart and 
will indomitable of B. F. Jacobs. Gloucester, England, and 
Chicago [Illinois], are the two cities where these two succes- 
sive ideas—more than revolutionary in their force and scope 
—first found birthplace and opportunity.” 

Now while it is certain that many whoare “ familiar with the 
facts” will not hesitate to deny the correctness of this propo- 
sition, it is a!so clear that in the attempt to trace the history of 
the “anticipatory beginnings,” and the “ partial approaches 
and preparations,” and the “origin and inauguration” of 
the uniform lesson system, the author has absolutely ignored 
the names and work of James Gall, and David S‘ow, and 
John Todd, and Frederick A. Packard, and John 8S. Hart, 
men who actually did more in the line which he proposes to 
follow historically than all the comb'ned names mentioned by 
him, and tenfolded at that. And when he treats of the earlier 
development “of a higher order of Sunday-school periodical 
literature,” in this country, he locates the entire Atlantic 
coast on the shores of Lake Michigan, and makes a claim to 
the ownership of a vast library of similar and superior lit- 
erature through covering its entrance door by the huge 
posters of a later Chicago publication, 

Undoubtedly, good will come of the issue of a volume of 
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this sort. It will lead to the bringing out of 
more of the facts in the case; and ultimately 
the material for history will be available to 
the general public. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Thomes Y. Crowel), of New York, has 
purchased the stereotype plates of the 12mo 
complete edition (price, $1.50) of Conybeare 
and Howson’s St. Paul; and will soon reissue 
that very cheap volume, with the addition of 
maps and illustrations, This reissue hes a 
present interest in connection with the study 
of Paul’s Epistles, in the International lessons. 

Mr. A. H. Eilers, of St. Lou’s, has issued 
his promised wall-sheet of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is printed on white cloth, 
in black letters that can be read at a distance 
of from forty to sixty feet. The sheet is seven 
feet long and.-five feet wide, and its price is 
four dollars. Mr. Eilers had previously issued 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer on 
sheets four feet long and three feet wide, at 
one dollar each. All three of these publica- 
tions are sold in Philadelphia by Garrigues 
Brothers, 608 Arch Street. 


Messrs. Garrigues Brothers, 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, are now issuing several varie- 
ties of well-printed tracts, in packets and 
otherwise, at unu‘ually low prices. Three 
series entitled “Gems” contain twelve as- 
sorted trac's apiece, each tract being of six- 
teen pages; price, six cents, or eight cents by 
mail. An assortment of small tracts, called 
“Pearls,” comprises sixty titles, in packages 
of 500 pages; price, fourteen cents a package, 
or sixteen cents by mail. A selection of 
* Leaflets,” of fifty titles, is put up in packages 
of a hundred and fifty; price, eight cents, 
or twelve cents by mail, 


No less than eleven books by the late Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams, in addition to the 
new “ Walks to Emmaus,” are now published 
by D. Lothrop & ©»., of Boston, instead of 
seven only—as stated by the publishers at the 
close of that volume, and thence copied by 
us in a recent issue. The titles of these 
eleven yolumes, now put forth in uniform 
style, are as follows: The Friends of Christ; 
Christ a Friend; The Communion Sabbath; 
Agnes, or The Little Key; Catharine; 
The Cross in the Cell; Under the Mizzen 
Mast; At Even-Tide; Broadcast; Endless 
Panishment ; and Bertha and her Baptism. 
Avother volume by Dr. Adams, entitled 
“Evenings with the Doctrines,” is now in 
press for reissue, the original plates having 
been destroyed in the Boston fire. 


A weekly sanitary journal, entitled Public 
Health, has been started in New York (No. 
19 Lafayette Place) under the editorship of 
Dr. Edward J. Bermingham. The subscrip- 
tion will be two dollars a year. The salu- 
tatory of the new paper says: “This journal 
will be devoted to the discussion of matters 
relating to state medicine, quarantine, climate, 
epidemic and endemic diseases, food and diet, 
sani‘ary architecture, drainage, water supply, 
sewerage, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
habits, clothing, ete ; in short, everything 
which relates, directly or indirectly, to the 
health of the individual or of the public 
generally. ... Each number will contain 
one or more scientific papers by writers of 
eminence, but the greater part of the journal 
will be devoted to practical information for 
the people, to teach them the art of preserv- 
ing the health,—how to live, eat, sleep, drese, 
bathe, work, exercise, study, etc. . . . Much 
useful information will be given as to the 
care of the sick, what to do when awaiting 
the arrival of the medical attendant, or, in 
case one is not to be had, in accident cases,” 


To those readers who wish to be familiar 
with the best English periodical literature 
of the time, but who feel a proper unwil- 
lingness to expend time and money enough 
to read even a few foreign magazines in 
their original form, that best of eclectic pub- 
lications, L‘ttell’s Living Age, is to be 





cordially recommended. Week after week, 
and year after year, it continues to present 
the leading eesays, reviews, poem*, stories, and 
miscellaneous articles of the British maga- 
zines and newspapers; and it really omits 
very little that the general reader would care 
to see, if he were a subscriber to a hundred 
Lohdon periodicals. Littell has outlived 
scores of competitors, and still remains at 
the head of all publications of its class, for 
the reason that its editorial management 
has always been intelligent, inclusive, and 
morally trustworthy,—all of which adjectives 
must belong to any really satisfactory eclectic. 
With Littell’s Living Age coming regularly 
to any reader’s hand, he can fairly call him- 
self free from the necessity of paying further 
attention to foreign periodical literature. It 
is published weekly, in magazine form, with 
sixty-four octavo pages, by Littell & Co., 
Boston, at eight dollars a year. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF 
SOCIETY, 


THE DUTY OF THE CHILD, 


(George Dana Boariman. D D., in The National 
Baptist 


The esience and gifts of the fifth com- 
mandment, as I understand it, consist in 
these two principles: Firat, there is such a 
thing as /aw ; and, secondly, law must be 
obeyed, Tae commandment Honor thy 
father and thy mother is not an arbitrary 
enactment: it has a constitutional founda- 
tion in the very essence of the relation 
which subsists between pareats and chil- 
dren. True, we might legitimately enough 
ground this daty on the basis of expedi- 
ency, or of «esthetic propriety, or of just- 
ness, or of the personal character of the 
parent himself. It is a singular fact, how- 
ever, that in many languages the word 
employed to denote obedience to God is 
identical with the word employed to denote 
obedience to parents. Both the Greeks and 
the Romans called devotion to parents 
piety. What is this but a sort of universal, 
intuitive feeling that obedience to parents 
partakes of the nature of an absolute reli- 
gious obligation, rather than of a contin- 
gent daty, or of an «esthetic propriety? 
I believe that when a son is disobedient to 
his parents, he is guilty of something more 
than undutifalness: and that when he in- 
sults them, he is guilty of something more 
than insolence: and that when he is un- 
kind to them, he is guilty of something 
more than cruelty: and that when he 
wrongs them, he is guilty of something 
more than injustice. There is in each of 
these actions a peculiar element of wicked- 
nees, perfectly distinguishable from that 
which gives to each separate action its 
specific title. I think that every right- 
minded person intuitively discriminates be- 
tween the infringing the rights of our 
neighbors and the infringing the rights of 
our parents: so that, while he describes 
the former as being wicked, he instinc- 
tively describes the latter as being impious. 
It is not enough, then, to say that it is ex- 
pedient, or proper, or beautiful, or even 
just, that we honor our parents. For this 
duty, or'ginating as it does outside of and 
above the circle of conditions and con- 
tingencies, is a thing absolutely and un- 
conditionally right in itself. Let me il- 
lustrate this by an ancient usage. The 
Pharisees had a custom, founded on rab- 
binic tradition, of refusing in certain cases 
to as ist their needy parents: and this on 
the ground that what they had to offer as 
temple gifts they had already consecrated 
to God: it was enough for them to ex- 
claim, Corban / that is, an offering, a gift 
already devoted. But the reader of human 
hearts pointed out the impiety which lurked 
beneath this cloak of sanctity by affirming, 
in substance, that while it was perfectly 
right that they should contribute of their 





resources to the treasury. nevertheless the 
specific commandment, Honor thy father 
and thy mother, and the duty involved 
in it of maintaining them, was of the na- 
ture of an antecedent, primary, funda- 
mental obligation, acd never could be laid 
aside to make room for an incidental con- 
tingent daty. See Mark 7: 9-13. Alas! 
it often happens that parents, viewed in 
respect to their personal characters, are 
unworthy of being honored. And, there- 
fore, my idea of the fifth commandment 
is that, in its deepeat and truest mean- 
ing, it does not regard the pzrent himself 
so much as it does the parental relation, 
not the person so much as the principle. 
Moreover, I believe that the relation 
between parent and child is a divinely 
ordained type of the relation between the 
state and the subject. It was not without 
deep significance that the Roman law pro- 
nounced the rebel against his country a 
parricide, What the parent is to the child, 
that the state, in many particulars, is to 
the citizen. In fact, no sooner is the infant 
born than he is introduced into the juris- 
diction of law. As soon as he is able to 
notice relations, and reason about them, 
so soon does he perceive that he is under 
authority. One of the first lessons he learns 
is that there are some things which he 
must do, and some things which he must 
not do; and these commands and prohi- 
bitions awaken the ideas of law and subor- 
dination. Ashe grows older, these con- 
ceptions become more vivid and dominant. 
And, eventually, when he leaves his home 
to take his position as a member of society, 
he fiads that the authority which had hith- 
erto resided in his parents has been trans- 
ferred to the state. Accordingly, it seems 
to me that parental authority is the grand, 
divinely appointed educator for citizen- 
ship. Loyalty to parental law prepares 
the way for loyalty to civil law. For what- 
ever ideas of law and authority a young 
man has received as a son, these he will 
retain asa citizen. If he has been accus- 
tomed to disregard parental authority at 
home, the likelihood is that he will always 
be a disorderly member of society. If he 
has been accustomed to honor his parents 
at home, the likelihood is that he will be a 
loyal citizen; for state laws, after all, are 
but a sort of expansion of the parental. 
Ramember, then, that the laws of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania are not 
primarily formed in the legislative halls 
at Harrisburg. The law-makers and the 
law-enforcers and the law-abiders of the 
next generation are the parents and chil- 
dren of this, The laws which are to gov- 
ern us thirty years from now are being 
essentially framed and executed in em- 
bryo to-day, beneath the roofs of the house- 
holds of this, our loved Keystone State. 
I beg you to remember then, that, as is the 
son, 80 is the citizen: asis the family, so 
is the state. Outlawry in the family circle 
is the certain precursor of outlawry at the 
polls, in the Chambers of Legislature, in 
the Executive Mansion, in the Temple 
of Justice, in brief, in the arena of citi- 
zenship. And when a young man has 
plunged to that depth of impiety where he 
shrinks not from insulting the father whose 
name he bears, or speaking lightly of the 
mother whose bosom was his earliest home, 
when he has become so oblivious of the 
idea of law, or so lost to the sense of moral 
obligation as to be able to laugh at the idea 
of parental authority,—I say of this young 
man that, when he enters society, he enters 
it with a heart prepared, should the oppor- 
tunity offer, to do the work of a felon, and 
an outlaw, and a traitor. And when the 
youths of a nation grow up with the idea 
that it is unmanly to honor their parents, 
or to venerate old age, or to respect author- 
ity, I say of this nation that, whatever be 
the richness of her natural products, or the 
spread of her commerce, or the wealth 





of her revenue, or the bravery of her citi- 
zens, or the learning of her scholars, or 
the genius of her statesmen, or the grandeur 
of her history, ber foundation-stones are 
already unsettled and heavivg, and that it 
only needs the slightest jar, and all that 
shall remain to tell of her prosperity and 
liberty and richness and glory will be the 
magnificent terribleness of her ruins. Bea- 
lieve me, the surest guaranty which the 
patriot has that the people of the next 
generation will be a prosperous, virluous, 
law-abiding people, consists in the fidelity 
with which, in this generation, parents 
enforce and children obey the command- 
ment,—Honor thy father and thy mother. 





THE TEACHER’S SPIRITUAL 
CULTURE. 


{The Rev. J. Williamson, in The London Sunday- 
school Teacher. ] 


The culture of the spirit is by far the 
most important branch of eelf-culture. The 
chief end of all religious teaching is to in- 
fluence the heart, and lead it to a love for 
God and things divine. The spiritual cul- 
ture of the little ones is the purpose which 
you ought ever to have’ before you. It is 
yours to lead them to the feet of Jesus that 
they may learn of him, to inspire in them 
a devout and reverent trust in God, and to 
be the means of kindling in them the flame 
of the divine life. It is yours to make the 
name of Jesus sweet and a‘tractive to them, 
to persuade them of the love and kindness 
of the great and good Father, and to con- 
strain them to love and practise righteous- 
ness for his sake. Some one has said that 
religion is morality touched with emotion. 
I should say it is morality not simply 
touched, but inspired with the emotion of 
love to Ohrist and reverence for the will of 
God; and surely it is a most blessed work 
to be the means of kindling that emotion 
and inspiring that reverence in any human 
heart. But to attain this great end you 
must attend assiduously to the culture of 
your own spirit. If you would inspire a 
love of Jesus in others, you must yourself _ 
have drunk into that love, and been filled 
with it. If you are to kindle reverence 
and the fear of God, you must yourselves 
be reverent, and live in an atmosphere of a 
godly fear. I do not envy the religious 
worker, whether he be preacher or teacher, 
who has no true spiritual life and no active 
sympathy with the unseen and eternal. 
There can be no true joy and no sense of 
the responsibility of the work. There 
must, on the other hand, be a sense of un- 
reality and untruthfulness, which will be 
asource of uneasiness and mental discom- 
fort. Be it yours to cultivate a living and 
earnest piety, and a close walk with (4d, 
through meditation and prayer. 
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Midsummer Holiday Scribner, 


Sinee the pnblica'ion of the first “ Midsum- 
mer Nomber ” in 1876, §CRIBNER for August, 
repared with reference to summer reading, has 
vecome 

THE LITFRARY FEATURE OF 

THE SUMMER SEASON, 

The issue for August, 1879, is now ready, and 
the publishers announce that the sales uf the 
magazine have increased to such an extent 
during the past eight months, as to warrant 

A FIRST EDITION OF 100,000 

COPIES. 

It is thought that this number compares fa- 
vorably, witn, if it does not excel, the issue for 
August, 1878, which was pronounced by the 
Boston ‘Transcript, “THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE EVER PUT FORTH.” 
Some of the specialties : 


WHISTLER IN PAINTING AND 
ETCHING, 
With ten engravings of his pictures; a bril- 


liant article, affording in its illustrations an op- 
portunity for some of Mr. Cole’s finest work : 
the opening chapters of 

A S'tORY BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
Entitled ‘* Confidence,” to continue six months. 
This story belongs to the same ‘‘ International ”’ 
school as “ Daisy Miller,” “The American,” 
and others of Mr. James’s recent novels. 

A PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER, 
avinamanial by an essay on his literary work, 
by R. H. STODDARD, and _ illustrated with 
views of the poei’s homes and haunts. 

A LONG POEM BY DR. HOLLAND, 
With two by Bayard Taylor, and shorter poems 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, Celia Thaxter, and 
others. 

OTHER ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
Are, ‘A Peep ioto Antwerp and Holland,” 
“ Field and Forest Insects,” with the wonder- 
fal pictures engraved by HENRY MaRsH, “ The 
Cook of the Conferate Army,” “ Over the Nar- 
row Gauge,” etc. 


SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES 
By CHARLES DcDLEY WARNER (“ Out of the 
World ”—a Shaker sketch), FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON (“Our Archery Club”) NoAH BROOKS 
( Lineoln’s Imagination”) MARY HALLOCK 
Foote (‘‘ The Cascarone Ball”), HENRY KING 
(“ The Man with a Hobby”’), aud others. 
THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Are full and interesting, containing essays, 
book reviews, scientific items, etc., ete., and 
Bric-a-Brac is uausually crowded with anec- 
dotes, pictures, short humorous poems, etc., etc. 
Price of this number (160 pages), 35 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO, New York. 
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JUST READY, —- —_—_ 
FOR MIDSUMMER DAYs 


Fur all boys acd girls who love the salt water. 


“ The Schooner on the Beach.” 


By THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 
Auth rof “ Kindling wee ee ” and “* Christmas 
ack. 





In the long summer vacation the boys and girls 
have time to read, and they | ke to read of life by the 
sea. Toe Schooner on the Beach is full of adventures 
and incidents such as give toe young folks deligh: and 
instruction alsv. Pend forit. Price, $1.00. 


Published and for sale by the 


AM yorker SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia ; 
8&10 Bible ‘House, New York; 73 Ranuolph 8t.,Chicago. 





For All Singing People ! 
THE SOVEREIGN 


By H. R. PALMER. 
192 LARGE PAGES OF 
Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees, 
Choruses, etc. 


Mr. PALMER Wg age 4 of of Music and Meth-ds af Pa 
struction are far in advance of all others. 
“Open Letter to ali Singing Peopie” 


is alone wort 
the price of the book. 





SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. 
$7.50 PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS. 
B@ Specimen Pages sent free to all applicants. 


Biglow & Main, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. | 


“The Palace of Song.” 


SINGERS 


AND 


Singing Class Teachers ! 


You are earnestly invited to thoroughly examine 
the new “ PALACE OF SONG,” just completed by 
DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 

Tt is believed that we can, without fear of exaggera- 
tion. promise that you wiii find it COMPLETE in every 
depariment—filled, trom foundation to dome, with 
RKAL GEMS, and embracing many —, NEw fea- 
tures for singing-class work. Is course of instruction 
is the best yet offered, and there are 
BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 

TCC PATHETIC PIECES 
re HT AND HU MOROUS SONGS, 
cao CHA 
VOCAL © ULTURE CONDENSED, 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, 
GLEES, PART SONGS, ETC., 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail; $7. a dozen, by express. 
—— pages and fall particuiars free on applica- 
tion 


ETC. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 Wrst FourTs 8r., 805 BRoaDWay: 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 


“ ECHOES FROM ZION oe 


WINKOW HYMNS and as 3000 bonght in at 
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100 ‘REVIVAL 3, 

paper S. 50 ‘ HEAVENLY ECHOES " cloth oo, oan ar = 
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SCHOOL BELL,” cloth, $10, boards. $6. paper, $3. San 

— = by the 100 copies. Horace Waters, Agent, 40 
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Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday |k 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 


















pices ~ ings, and a fine 
Paninren selection of 


MetreTunes 


chis to be decidedly 
she best MUSIG 
BOOK ever published. 
Jontains 176 Pages of the 


lensanhnes department on 
‘Theorr ef Music” by J. BH. 
Kurzenknal besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn 
and Music writersintheland. 8'n- 
zle copy 35¢.—3.60 per dozen—229, ner 
(00. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK. PA. 
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ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

An Opening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 


school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


purchaser. 


ND for Catalogue of Sunday+chool Books and 
, ot published by the American Sunday-Schgol | 
Uniow No. 1122.Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

















EDUCATIONAL. | 


JDLAIR PRESBYTERI AL ACADEMY for youvcg 

persons of bo.n seaes, wiii re-open on Wednesday, 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advanced studies offered to young 
ladies. The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure; heat- 
ing by steam; terms moderate, with an abaiement to 
ministers and candidates. 





H. D. Gregory, A. M., Ph. D, Princip'!, Blairstown, N J. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 


One of the oldest private schools in the country. Ks 
tablished by its present principal in 1842. TocaTtED 
IN A QureT COUNTRY VILLAGE IN THE MIDST OF 
NORTHERN RERKSAIRE'S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCENERY. PREPARES BOYS FO 


Business, Scientific School, or College. 


Fall term opens Sept. 4. Expenses, $450 per year. For 
Catalogues, address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M.,Prinocipal, 


THE HILL SCHOOL 


(Preparatory to College). Pottstown, Pa. Distinctive 
work, preparation for best colleges. Graduates of the 
school invariably eoter college without conditions, 
English ana Scientific Courses fit for business. Experi- 
enced and permanent teachers. The rough instruction. 
Home life andcukure. JOHN MEIGS, P#H.D., Prin. 


— PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, NEw YORK. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
aduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
illiams. By entering their sons at ten; or not later 
than twelve years of age, parents will gain largel 
time, expense, =. ———o of preparat a 
Circulars and “ Hints nt on application. 
Correspondence Solicited.” “atk ‘Address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A. M 
3¢ *TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown, Pa., begins sept. 9. Patronized by 
~ or for Bas their sons yt A ee for 
Roilege or - usiness. For circuia 
- LOCH, Ph. D., PaINCIPAL. 


ADAMS [DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 


Hon. CHaaLes Francis Apams, Chairman of 
Managers. Thirteen pupi s ont of fourtesn passe’ the 
exami. atioa at Har ard ollege this year. Tuition, 
$100 a year. Board. $350. A rewcirenlar just issued. 
Apply Toot informat'iouto WM, kV KRELT, Ph.D. 
V ILLISTON SEMINARY 

EASTHAMPTON Maas. 
Fits boys ‘or our best col'eges and scientific scnoo!s 
Tuition, $69 per year. Free tuition to needy »nd 
deserving students. (iocd board at Seminary Board- 
ing House. $3 per week. Fal term begins Ser tember 
11 1879. re catalozue containing full information 
address J. W. FAiRBANKS., Ph. D., Pri: cipal. 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL GUIDE. 


(250 pages, illustrat«d) comp'led expressly as a guide 
10 ad parents and guardians in selecting a school. 
It contains a compileie list of all the schvois and col- 
= es, information in regard to places wherein the 

vols are located, une cli mate. railroad facilities, etc. 
also a special description of the most desirable in«t- 
tutions of learning. MaILep FRE to parents ard 
others having children to educate, upon receipt of 
pomtase, 5 cents. At «fice free. Pampblets ard 
nformation of city and country schools furnished 
GahaTUITOUsLyY. 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
(4h Ave side ) 30 Union Square, New York City. 
Pircnd for tie (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated 50 bage Circular—1879. 














IGHLAND MILITARY AC ADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass., begins its 4th year Sept. 10th, 1879. 
Kank, first class; teachers permanent; ronage 
always good; situation picturesque and ealthner 


aa bee circular for particulars. C. B. METCALF, 
up’b. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instractiog in Civil Engineering. Chem- 
= the a and engileh. Degrees conferred. 


Circulars, apply t 
COL L. THEO. HYATT, President. 





MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A.M., "} Principals, 

A first-class Preparatory Schoo! - boys. Locati 
attractive. ——e  factiities 7 Bes. 
sion begins September 9, 1879. For ‘fall information 
send for Catalogue to “Morgan Park, Cook Co., rs, 


ORMAL INSTITUTE OF “MUSIC, 
EDINBORO,’ PA. 
Has carefully graded courses of study in all depart- 
ments of music. Instruction g.ven in Theory, Voice 





Culture, and all Instruments common to the Church, 
Parlor, Orchestra, and Band. Students recite da‘ly in 
classes. Expenses low. Address, for circulars. 

__C. O. MOORE, Principal. 


Hours Musical Instragtion 
ef England Conservato; asic @ 
1, Boator E. Touriée. Lg 
YONS | 7 = ) MUSICAL L ACADEMY. Founded 1854, 
Charges moderate. Daily lessons. Qualifyiug 


pupils for good positions a successful speciaity. Ad- 
dress, Rev. L. H. SHERWOOD, M. A.. Principal, 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHA 8 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
ss «Union Square, N. Y. 
E PHILADELPHIA DENTAL ee 
An ——- educating young men for the 
feasion of De try. Announcements may be h M4 
applying 0 D. D. SMITH, D.D.S., M.D., Dean, 
1417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


~ NOW READY. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HIFTORY OF ROME By Car 
loite M. Youge. Fuily illustreied. $1.50. Tue 
fourth volume of this popular S‘ries of Histories. 

BOSTON: D. LOTHROP & co. 


“OR $50 to $100 





fC MPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 


PER MONTH couy made selling Mrs, Julia McNair 
Wright's New Book «ntitied 


THE COMPLETE HOME 


The Morals, Heal Work, Amusements, 
Members, Mouey. Savings. ond Speadings are ali 
clearly deat with in fascinating style, tull of anecdote 
and wit. Wih beautiful colored illustrations, new 
type, toned | caper choice pandingn. ad low price, tris 
work ia BOU HAVé AN IMMENSE SALE. No 
book like it bas ever been published. 
For full descr. ak ard extra terms, addroer 
.c McCUBDY @ co., Philadelphia, Pa 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 











| FOR YOUNG LADIES, 3% Wal: St, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
HIGHER EDUOAIION FOx LaAD.BS. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Seven Distinct Schools. 


Tn terchersin the Conervatory of Mure conne:ted with 
the Coll‘ce, Charges leas thaa any school in the United 
States, affording equal advantages ard accommodations 
Fall term opens Sept 3d. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSH 
ING D.D., Pittsourgh, Pa., for acatalogue. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N, Y. 





Fall Collegiate, Academic, an‘ Special Courses, 
Superior instruction in music. Location unsurpassed 
for ceaety, bealthfulness and refinement. Boildings 
elegant. A home where parents uxy with confidence 
incrust their daughters Terms moderate. Session 
begins Sept. 10, 1879. Send for catalogue. 

2 8. . FRISBEE, LD D., President. 


Send ‘or circular gy _ Institute for young 
to the well-known Maplewood ladies, Pit sfiela,Mass 


T OME SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Pleasant, thorough. safe. $250. 14 bearders. 15th 
year. Rev. W. M. Wells, Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 


Iss M. 8. GIBSONS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen tor the 
Fall Session, September 17. Home pupiis |imited. 


N I8* ANABLE’S BOA RDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine Street, Philacelphia, will reopen Sept. 
24th. Primary classes formed. 


N T. VERNON INSTITUTE, 4 Mt Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md. English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. A large 
corps of professors, The 2th annuai session will com- 
menceSept. 18th. For circulars address the Principals, 
Mrs, MARY J. JONES and Mrs. B, MAITLAND. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages tore" a thorough education. Refers by 
aor Boncal to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, aes Pine 
Street, Faindelpoe. xe circulars. add 
MRS. J. A BOGARDUS. I Principal. 
r ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndaie, Mass. Boston privileges with de 
lightful euburben home. Special care of health. toan- 
pers, and morals of worse irls. Pome reductions 
in prices for next year, whi- egins Sept. 8th. For 
Catalogues, address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


(AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SKPLEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS aDDRESS 


J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCIPAL. 


GANNETT INSTITUT FOR » OUNG LADIES, 


BOSTON, MA88. 

The 26th year will begin W+dnesdav, Ou. 1, 1879. 
For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo Gan- 

net, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


MIRA, N. Y. 

Oldest of ous-clan Colleges for women. Holds a 
high rank for giving athor ugh. solid and elegant cul- 
ture in all departments. fufficient!y endowed to af- 
ford its superior advantages at very low charges. 
Next Session BRONSO ns Sept. 10th. Send ior catalogues to 
Miss A. M. BRONSON, or address 

Rev. A.W. COW LES, D.D., President. 


BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Beantiful grounds, commodious buildings, thorough 
Instruction, new and superior pianos for practice. e 
Department of Music will be in charge of Miss Mary 
R. Jenks, who, after unusnal success in teaching, 
8 q hans years in study at the Conservatory of ttf 

1 





rmany. The Faculty of the Conservatory testi 

in strongest terms of her talent, acquisitions, and + ki 
as a musical artist. The twenty-ninth year begins 
tember 3, 1879. Terms moderate For Catalogues 
apply to Rev. T. R. Ewrne, Principal, Biairsville, Pa. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WILMINGTON, ay Refined Christian —— ea 





bigh grade. Tw Trees. = @ year. Rev. 
WILLIAMS, A. uM ay 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL ox GIRLS. Thorough 

and systematic education with goud health. A small 
numb+r of studies at one time; much open-air exercise ; 
bodily vigor before activity of brain. Sena for c ircular, 
or write. to Bethiehem, Conn. Fred. 8. © urtis. Ph.B. 


-ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Ox¥orD, O., Mt. HoLyoke® PLAN. The twenty-fifth 


year will commence Seprember 3, 1879. Board, Tui- 
tion, Fuel, ana Lights, $170 per anuum. send fur 


catalugue to 
____——sMitss HELEN PEABODY, PsincipPat. 
| Faded 0's Ae SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. LAWRENCEVILLE, N J. 
Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS PH.D., 


Principal. The 
45th year of this Christian Home Sc! oo! wi'l beg n 
Seot. 11. We study the health. happiness, and im- 


For partict of our pupils. Reference: 
or particulars, address the Principal. 


“RVING INSTITUTE. Tarrytown, N. Y. Prepara 
tion tor Col'ege or Barsiness. For par iculars, ad 
dress ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Privci; als. 
V ILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Wholly devoted to College work. All depart- 
ments under contro! of experie.c-d Profess irs. Tuil- 
lion. $90 a year. Board at $a week. $6000 distr buted 
anpuaily iv scholarships and prizes. Faii term begins 
September 3. Fur catalogues or +dditionpal informa- 
tion apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Px&sSiDENT, 
Williamstown, Berssbire County, Mass. 


H42 VERFORD ? CULLEG I: He Haverfora college P.O 

Thomas Chase, esident. Nine 
miles from ma Piiladelphin Under care of Society of 
Friends (Orthodox). Classica) and Scientific Courses. 
For or circulars, address Prof. Alien C. Thomas, 


‘TABOR COLLEGE. 


Instruction full and thorough. Under ( hristian influ- 
ences. No saloons. Location nealibful. Books and tui- 
tion $22 to $28 per year. Table board $2 to $2 50 per week. 
Room rent 25 cts. per week. Fall term begins Sept. 2. For 
catalogues address Pres. WM. M. Brooks, Tabor, lowa. 


LJ ACKETTSTOWN I[INSTITUTF. (Newar® Con- 

fer -nce Seminary.) REv.GkKORGE H. WHIT- 
NEY, FrResiDENT. Yeur opeus September 3. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for Coliewe. Bost facil 
ities for Music. Art, and Commercial Branches. 
Thoroughness in every department. Best building of 
its class, with steam heat, gas, hot and cold water. eu: 
Close a'tention to manpers, morals, and health. 
Catalogues | Hackettstown, N. J. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Fy eoengy J depait- 
ments, Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No saloon 
temptations. Best of religious influences. Thorough 
and cheap. Tuition, inciaeutals, and library fees only 
ae @ year. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, Marc 
Wall term, September 3. For circulars address 
Marsh, Sec. , Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management. First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asahome for students, Oberlin is uusur 

for healthfulness and religions and intellectual 
advantages. adress Professor E. B. Rice 


ISS NOTT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
New Haven, Ct. 
The seventh year begins Scp.embir 22 Circulars sent 

upon application. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at §2.15 a year, which includes postage. Olub rates: 
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The spena: rave w Pastors and Superintendents haa 
been discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which ite can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, on wef Sormed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new Saas to pay pro 
rata for the time cf their subscription 

Subscribers asking to have t he direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not oaly the post- 
office to which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both 4+ 4 and state, 

person writing to renew elther asingle or club 

mbes iption in connection with which his name has 

not before been known to the oes will please 

give the name of the person bom the paper or 
papers | have heretofore n Xf 

ubscri sers wishing to introduce The Times to their 

friends, can have specimen coples, sent free frdm this 

fice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS” PAPER, 5 cents per a 


This paper ned to supply superintendents 
nape. Pi th the} ine ni elr special work, ee net = 
a will nave, on Sou receipt ot ite pel ri oy 
mon an sent, on o ce 
to subscribers of The Times who are ‘Pastors or 
tnéondonts (including itn the latter cls class assistant super- 
intendents, and heads of departments — in 
separate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that 
are such, 
mi. - ng your renewal to The 8u itendents’ 
please mention the date to w you have 
M for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
Willow address label on The Times, 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month $ .60 

100 one year 7.2 

Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
tor less than one month. 
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sons for three mon 
etc., 

100 copies one year (four qnarters)q-ccos- wncenee $25.00 
angle copy one year (four 

100 copies, Pthree months (one Saunnver: 
Under 10 copies, three months, each. 
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with Map, Bible Dictionary, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these publications, can make eee See for the ne games 





4 @ money Fa mel ie, pagante at P elphia, to 
attles, as fo! ; 
The Sunday Bohool Times, one year, - - 9 shillings. 


The Sua ntendents’ Paper, one year, - Sshillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one yoar, 6a. 
‘These rates inclu de postage, which is prepaid at this 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 
ents per agate line (14 lines to an tae}. coc inser- 
ion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
his uniform low rate, which makes THE As 
;OHOOL Timms the cheapest advertising m m, by 
Ar, among the religious weeklies, will Soot ee 
ferns approval of advertisers. The rate for Read. 
Notices (bou ae type, sented) in the Business 

Department, will 50 cents 
pny my and for Special No 
ig ne for each | insertion. 
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JOHN D. ware. Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“TEFFERSON HILL HOUSE, 


JEFFERSON, N. H. 


This charming favorite resort opened June 1, 1879. All 
wanting rooms at the WHITE MOUNTAINS will do 
welltoaddress KE. E. BEDELL &CO., Proprietors. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
ND WATKINS GLEN. 


Open from i Ist to November Ist. Prices greatly 
reduced. Spec al rates made for parties. Send for 
circular. A.J. MICH ENER, Manager, eties, B.3 ¥. 


Barlow's Indigo Blue. | 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

D 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


_No. : 233 North Second’ St. Philadelphia. 
It Will Pay You Well, 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, $3.00. 
CAXTON. $13; both Self-inking. 
ESSES, seit. 








COLUMBIAN PR 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will ‘do the 
work of a $250 Press. from 
$83.50. Stamp for catalogue. 
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How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 
FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


Joun D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
to your offer to new subscribers. 
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TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE E MONTHS, on TRIAT, THE 


NATIONA sna TEACHER 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, TLL 








THIRD QUARTER. — 








Every reader of The Sunday School Times should see a copy of The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the third quarter of this year (July, August, September). It is now 
ready for delivery, and contains a handsome colored map of Paul's missionary 
journeys; pictures of Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, and Philippi, drawn and 
engraved especially for it; and eight pages of appropriate and familiar hymns, 
among which are the choicest copyrighted hymns of P. P. Bliss and others. This 
number of The Scholars’ Quarterly also contains the full variety of helpful lesson 
matter which has heretofore made it so popular. 

The subscription price is 25 cents a year or $25 for a hundred copies a year. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. 


To supply a class costs, for example: For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 


Send 


months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


seven cents for a specimen copy. Address, 


JOHN 0. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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are shown in our Colored Pilate, illustrating the 
eight best sorts; which, together with our Method of 
Culture (by which a fullcrop can be obtainedin Ten 
Months from time of planting), will be mailed free to 
all on application by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
85 Cortlandt Street, New Yerk. 


There are probably # majority of the human race suf- 
fering frou: kidney complaints. They show th m- 
selves in almost protean shaves, but alwavs to the 
injury of ‘he patient. Toney cause indescribable agouy 
The experience of ihirty years shows that tne best 
remgdy for this c.ass of diseases is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Its properties are diuretic, which are specially adapted 
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~NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Reward Cards 
—scripture Text (ards“sentiment Cogpe—Sene Verse 
Cards—Good Desire Cards — 


—and 
TEACHERS’ price Lat EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to an FFORD'’S 


B 
SONS, Publishers = yA in Fine Art, l4l to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Masa, 


In ordering goods, or ta mahing taguiny cme 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 


SBLACKBOARD@:CRAYON: 
PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE 50¢ PE R YEAR, POSTAGE PAID, 
SAMPLE COPY FREE! 
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NO WINDING OF BOBBINS, 
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But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS 
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astonished at its marvelous workings. It is far reporter 
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Wholesale and Retail Dealer, 1127 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
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Come and see it, expecting much, and you will yet be 
Hires’ Improved ) Package make: 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


TIS SWEET TO LIVE. 


[Mrs, E. C. Whitney, in The Congregationalist. } 





Tis es to live! e’en though we bear the 
scar 
Of fi equent combat with besetting sin ; 
The victor’s wounds are crowns! and he that 
wars ra 
And yields not, surely slays the foe within, 


’Tis sweet to live! e’en though our hearts 
must grieve 
Over crushed hopes. 
light 
To those who will its blessed rays receive ; 
The depths oft spur the soul to heavenly 
flight. 


The cross sheds healing 


’Tis sweet to live! To lav our cherished sins 
Bewailed, yet loved, before. the Cracified ; 

And when our offering his acceptance wins 
To rest from sin, and in his peace abide. 


"Tis sweet to live! To learn, to know, to be! 
To bravely toil, and gain the mastery 

On every strife. To aim at no mean hight 

If intellectual strength, or moral right. 


To rise above earth’s level—grandly mount! 
Make life’s successes golden, and each count 
One step heavenward; each deed an angel’s 
round, 
A stair for feet ce'est tial, earthward hound 
With sweet supplies for souls, from God’s own 
fount. 





WHAT SOCIETY WANTS OF 
WOMAN, 


(The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, in ar address at Abbot 
Academy, Andover, Mass. } 

What society wants of woman in the 
development of the moral nature is not. of 
c usa, the mere augmentation of mannish 
force as is sometimes imagined, perhaps. 
Ic is not the mere accumulation of any 
amount of robustness and spirit which 
already are in the world. Woman’s nature 
is the converse of man’s, There is sex in 
souls, and her moral nature is thinner, 
mcre delicate, more deep, more intuitive, 
than man’s, baving greater prominence in 
itself and able always to refine, instruct, 
and ennoble his. You do not gain anything 
by turning the ray of crimson into the ray 
of blue, or the ray of blue into the ray of 
gold, in the woven strand of the sunshine. 
The electric light is said to want the red 
ray, and you know how ghastly white it is 
in consequence, You do not want to make 
a woman like another man in her moral 
nature, but to unfold that which is peculiar 
to itself, and give it its royal place and 
power in the world. Ona the other hand, 
you do not want merely what are called 
sometimes “the passive virtues,”—gentle- 
ness and meekness and humility and for- 
giveness and patience. They are all excel- 
lent in their place, like “the low, sweet 
voice, that excellent thing in woman.” 
But it is hy positive force of character that 
this world is to be educated and carried 
forward. It was by the positive force of 
character in the Lord himself, reverently 
be it spoken; in the women who followed 
him; in the apostles; in John, in whom 
the feminine element was so strong,—by 
wh'‘ch Christianity was launched upon the 
world, by which it has been consecrated to 
the faith and the obedience of the millions 
since, 

What society wants of woman is the ut- 
most development of the positive feminine 
moral force in her spirit and her life. Con- 
scien iousness, for example. She has that 
in a far greater extent than man naturally, 
usually. I do not forget certainly that 
there have been women who were worse 
than men, who have been stealthier than 

assassins, who have been crueler than in- 
quisitors, but it is as the angel form makes 
a fiercer devil than the man can ever expect 
to become. A woman’s nature perverted 
becomes deadlier than a man’s; but it is 
because its temper naturally is higher, its 
moral aspiration more supreme, 

Now, to live as one wishes, is said to be 
the rule of children. To live as one ought 
is the rule of men. And it is the cflice of 
women in the wor'd to assist men to live 
as they ought; to lift them to those higher 

evels of moral attainment, moral beauty 
and power, which of themselves they will 
not gain. Woman has been said to be the 
conscience of the world, and there is a 
profound truth in that. Her moral intui- 
tion is clearer, her moral affection is apt 
to be sweeter and more powerful. It was 
the startled conscience of a Roman woman 
that almost held Pilate back from his 
transcendent crime. It was the conscience 
of Blanche of Castile which melted the 
n blest king France ever had, Louis the 
Ninth. It was the sense of righteousness 
in the Scotch, in the Datch, in the French, 
in the German women, which upheld the 
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Reformation, and would not let itsink and 
die, oie s 

Then sympathy. Of course that is more 
native to woman’s heart than to man’s; 
she seems unsexed without it. I believe it 
is reported of a very famcus woman in 
Boston, that once as she was passing a large 
hovse by the street side she saw upon it, 
“ Charitable Eye and Ear Hospital,” and 
she ssid, in her sarcasm: “Dear me, I 
didn’t know there was one charitable eye 
and ear in Boston!’ Well, there wou'd 
not be if it were not for women. Sympathy 
in woman comes nearest to the heart of 
Christ ; sympathy for the erring, for the 
sick and suff ring, for the downtrodden; 
sympathy even for the sinful if they be 
penitent. That is the power which she 
needs to contribute to human society. Her 
sympathy is the heat ray combined with 
the light ray in the perfect sunbeam, and 
wherever it goes there flower charities, 
asylums, and all institutions of human 
benevolence spring naturally from it as the 
flowers from the sod which the sun has 
warmed, and as the blooms of the orchard 
on the distant hillsides. More and more 
this is needed as material interests attract 
man’s thoughts, and absorb to themselves 
the active affairs of society. 

Then courage, I think, is a noble femi- 
nine grace,—courage and self-devotion. We 
are Fo accustomed to associate courage with 
physical strength that we do not often, per- 
haps,or always think of it as pre-eminently 
a feminine grace when the feminine nature 
has been fully unfolded and trained, but it 
is. The reckless rapture of self-forgetful- 
ness, that which dominates and inspires 
persons and nations. that which is sovereign 
over obstacle and difficulty and peril and 
resistance, it has belonged to woman’s heart 
from the beginning. In the early pagan 
time, in the Christian development, in mis- 
sion and in martyrdoms it has been shown, 
in the medieval age as well as in our own 
time, in Harriet Newell and F-.orence 
Nightingale, in Ann Haseltine as truly 
aud as vividly as in any Hebrew Hadassah 
or in any French Joan of Arc. You re- 
member the Prassian wcman after the bat- 
tle of Jena, when Prussia seemed trampled 
into the bloody mire under the cannon of 
Napoleon and the feet of the horses and 
men in his victorious armies. Prussian 
women, never losing their courage, flung 
their ornaments of gold and jewelry into 
the treasury of the state, taking back the 
simple cross of Berlin iron which is now 
the precious heirloom in so many Prussian 
families, bearing the inscription, “I gave 
gold for iron.” That is the glory of 
womanhood. That passion, its forgetful- 
ness, that supreme self-devotion with which 
she flings herself into the championship of 
a cause that is dear and sacred, and tram- 
pled under fot. It is her crown of renown, 
it is her staff of power ; and I do not wonder 
that almost while we are speaking and 
listening here the Prussians and the Ger- 
mans are all marching in festival proces- 
sion under the lindens of Berlin, cele- 
brating, not the memory of Sadowa or of 
Sedan, but celebrating the memory of the 
moral grace, the moral beauty and power, 
which came into the government of Prussia 
when the young German girl, who has been 
since the honored and illustrious queen and 
empress, gave her hand to the German 
officer. It is a memory of the past, itis a 
prophecy for the future. 

This conscientiousness in woman, this 
sympathy in woman, this courage and self- 
devotion in woman, give her her place in 
the future civilization of the world, and 
glorify the society to which she is born and 
in which she becomes the mistress. And 
then the fine, just sensibility, that intuitive 
discerament of God whicn brings the 
grandest theme of the universe into inti- 
mate contact with the moral life of man- 
kind, that is the prerogative and privilege 
of woman. Man hunts after God with his 
understanding, and fails to find him; 
science searches after him with its lenses, 
and its face seems like a blind man trying 
to help his sight by using a glass eye; logic 
tries to soar toward God, and waves its 
wooden crutches in mimicry to witness; 
womsn sees him, feels him within, discerns 
him above, sees him in Christ; she who 
was last at the cross and first at the sepul- 
cher has seen the Lord ever since in his 
sympathy and in his sovereignty, in his 
power and in his wondrous parable; she 
feels him in the deepest experience of her 
heart, and then she sees him in all the 
providential history of the world, in all the 
creation round about, from the golden spots 
on the butterfly’s wing to the supreme 
sp'endor of the tripie suns above. The 
universe to her is full of God, and that 
thought of God, that revelation of God, it 
is hers to make to the world. 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—*“ The paper is all I could wish. 
I find no fault with it. ft seems invaluable to a 
teacher or superintendent.” . E. W. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I am an ardent ad- 
mirer of The Sunday School Times. I have 
hever seen its equal.” L. A. B. 

ILLINOIS.—* I regard The Times as the full- 
est and most valuable help I have.” L. G. C. 

OHI0.—“ Lam highly pleased with your paper. 
I cannot afford to do without it.” R. T. 

RHODE ISLAND.—* It is the best pos of 
the kind [I have ever read, and I would recom- 
eo it to every Sunday-school teacher.” A. 

.K 


ILLINOIS.—"'I_ have used other helps, but 
consider The Sunday Schoo! Times far superior 
’ A. H. McK. 


to anything I ever used. I< 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—'I am very much 
pleased with The Times. I consider the money 
well invested.” T. F. B. 

VERMONT.—“ After reading the Sunday 


School Times a few weeks, I decided I could not 
get along without it, although I had a number 
of other helps.”” M. P. D 

IOWA.—"I am heartily pleased with your 
paper, and consider the notes and comments on 
the Sunday-school lessons far superior to any 
that I have ever seen.” A. H.S. 

CONNECTICUT.—“"I couid not get along 
without your valuable paper to peruse weekly. 
It has been to me interesting, instructive and 
profitable.” W. J. A. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“T hope to take your 
paper right along, not only for its valuable les- 
son helps, but also forits able articles on the 
various questions that present themselves.” 


ae 

MICHIGAN.—“ T fully appreciate The Sunday 
School Times, and consider it invaluable in the 
preparation of the lessons.” C. A. T. 

» GEORGIA.—‘ I regard it as emphatically the 
best Sunday-school paper sublished. I have 
recommended it in every direction, and have 
induced many of my teachers to take it.” J. 

Ww 


Cc. W. 

ILLINOIS.—“T am much pleased with The 
Sunday School Times. It is just what I really 
need and want.” G. F. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“I am more than 

leased with your Sunday School Times. It is 
indispensable. No live Sunday-school teacher 
should be without it. Put me down a regular 
subscriber.” G. E. G. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I think The Sunday 
School Times the best and most wisely con- 
ducted help on our lessons that I have been able 
to find.” V. E. M. 

ALABAMA.—“ It pleases me better than any 
paper of the kind I ever saw.” M. W. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—‘T hail its weekly 
coming with eagerness, as not only a help in 





44-page book bound in a strong paper cover. 


What They Say. 


More than 300 commendations similar to those given below were received during the month of 
April alone. They came without solicitation from Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 
who had been trying The Sunday School Times for three months. So large a share of these trial 
subscribers renew their subscriptions, that the publisher is glad to continue the following special 
offer: The Sunday School Times will be sent to any new subscriber, every week for three months, 
for twenty-five cents. The regular price is $2.15 a year. Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 610 


my lessons, but for so many wise, timely, and 
common-sense suggestions to us M. L. B. 
VIRGINIA.—"I find your paper an invalu- 
able aid in teaching my Bible class. I could not 
well do without it.” C. F.C. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—“I get more solid in- 
formation from The Times than from all the 
commentaries afloat.” J.S. H. 
MARYLAND.—* Hope to continue in the fu- 
ture a regular subscriber, as I find The Times 
the best Sunday-school paper I ever saw.” H. B. 
PENNSYLVANIA,.—"I can truly say, that 
of the many aids to the preparation of our Sab- 
bath-school lesson, that [ have examined within 
the past year, The Sunday School Times excels 
all.” J. RA. 
INDIANA.—"In my estimation it is the very 
best help for teachers, in fact, it supplies the 
place of all others that I have examined.” 
s.C.8 


NEBRASKA,.—“T think that your paper is 
the best Sunday-school help that I have ever 
tried. I do not want to be without it as long as 
I teach in the Sabbath-school.” N. L. 

TEXAS.—" If The Sunday School Times con- 
tinues to be as good as it is now, I propose to be 
a constant subscriber in the future.” J. R. G. 

MICHIGAN.—“I expect to continue a sub- 
scriber so long as it maintains its present high 
standard.” C. M.S. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—‘I regard the paper 
as one of the most intelligent and useful In the 
English print, not only to Sunday-schools, but 
to the world at large.” C. H. H. P. 

GEORGIA.—" I like it better than any lesson 
help I have ever used.” B. P. 

ILLINOIS.—“I have neither seen nor heard 
of a paper that so fully answers the real want 
of a Sunday-school teacher as The Sunday 
School Times.” W. E. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"I consider it invalu- 
able. Every Sunday-school worker ought to take 
it. Its freshness, its soundness, its advanced 
spirit, commend it to all.” E. McM. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—" I have come to regard 
both The Times and the Quarterly as indispen- 
sable aids to making my teachers’-meetings 
interesting.” J. B. A. 

ONTARIO.—“I think it the best paper for a 
teacher that is printed, and think every one 
who tries it will never want to give it up.” J.M. 

COLORADO.—" It gives the best and most 
thorough aid in studying and teaching the les- 
son of any help that I have seen.” H. J. 

MISSOURI.—“I not only esteem your paper 
very highly, but really do not Know how to get 
along without it.” C. F. H. 

MISSISSIPPI.—“I enjoy the paper very 
much, and hope never to be without it any 
more.” J. H.N. 


READ THIS TOO. Has your school or class ever tried The Scholars’ Quarterly? Sun- 
day-schools of all denominations throughout the country are now using it. In many schools it has 
entirely taken the place of the ordinary question books and lesson leaves. In addition to the text 
of the lesson, together with the home readings, marginal references, and carefully prepared notes 
and questions, it contains handsome colored maps, helpful pictorial illustrations, Bible dictionary 
pages, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, and appropriate familiar bymns. In alla 


1AT IT COSTS. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. To enable 
schools having little money to use it, it will be sent for three months at a time at the yearly rate. 
To supply a class costs, for example: For jive scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents: for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 
The number for July, August, and September is a very attractive one. Send seven cents for a 
specimen copy. Published at the office of The Sunday School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











NATIONAL QUARTER LY QUARTER 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Model 
Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Rociew = 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 
100 Copies for three months cost only - - . 93-92 
. 


xercise, a Temperance 


50 Copies for three months cost only . - - 
25 Copies for three months cost only - - - 075 
Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Single Copy, per year, - 012 








_ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Address, 


HENRY LEE, Esq. (Congregationalist), one 
of the foremost Sunday-school men of England, 
writes : 


“T receive the SUNDA Y-SCHOOL JOURNAL reg- 
wlarly; no more welcome periodical comes in my 
dweling. It is vaiued by th- members of my family 
who engage in Sunda: -schooi work... . Oo not 
kno ~ @ more valuable aid than it furvishes to Sunday- 
school teachers.” 





Terms, 60cents a year; or,'n Clubs of Six or more, 
55 cents each. Address. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Pub- 
lishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y, 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUB PAPER. 





BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
| ioned revolving boards, A medium sized board,—3x4} feet, 
i —giving on both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 
A very large board, 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
of 48 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge for 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: ‘‘ The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 
advertises. 
from personal knowledge. It is tastily gotten up, swings 
easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, and inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room.” 


We have one in our own school, and so speak 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
6!0 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. — 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
eng binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 

alf leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
pence’ in the binder week by week, thus 

eeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manuwfac- 
turer, Washington, N. J. 
I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
best advertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 

We dssireto assure you that we feel the effects of 
the advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of 
each mail. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Ml. 

Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday Schooi Times, 


‘rom Bverybody's Publishing Co, Chicago, Iil., June 

28, 1878. 

The c'rculation of our Everybody's Paper has 
increasea 200 0 cupies in the last six montas, and we 
a tribute it in a large mea ure to advertising in The 
Sunday Schooi Tiaes. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charies F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pu 
Allow me to eommend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertisxiig medium. The returns 
my advertisem: nt of the Folding Book Case brought 
me, far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand tuis, but I kuow it is so. 


"rom the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowlt- 

by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 

It issimple jus ice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paia us a hundred foid, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we bave slways experienced iaimediate aud 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Witbur. & Co., Manufacturers of Confee- 
tione y, Philade phia,—January 7, 87s. 

After extensive newspaper advertiring, we can 
truthfully say that no paper bas brought us so goed 
returns as Tue Sunday School Times An advertise- 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cas» orders 
from the larger share of ali the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 

Sacturer aud Exhibitor of Stereupticuns.— fi bruary lb, 

dade 

Tt is a pleasure to me to inform you that my a/ver- 
tising in The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done. “ithout excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value. [am glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and believe the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrous is largely 
due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons. Devlers in Pianos O-- 
gane, etc., 40 Kast lth Street, New Yo: k.—Hebruary 
16, 1877. 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one 
ot tue best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Pailade lphia,— August 31, 1877. 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the rauge of my 
experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pinckw y, Proprietor of Pincney’s 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, W Union Square, 
New Yo. k. 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday Schovil Times that I 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. Ithink I may 
sately ray I have received more answers from my 
advertisement in this paper than from any other [ 
have employed. 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, TU. 
—January 16, 177. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday &chool Times. 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centental 
season, of the Franklin Hotel, Lhiladeiphia.—July 31, 
1876. 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising diany branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard trom 
my advertisement in your paper ofteuer than from 
any «ther paper ia which [ have advertised ths 
8e880 


From M. 7. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’ s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. Y¥.—Januw 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate returo for the money iuve+ted. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1577. 

We bave received a large number of applications 
for the Papvrograph frum persons who reter to you, 
including one to-day from Kngiand 

We consid-r yours t! e best mecium we havetried so 
far, and feel weil sat sfied with the businers the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Browns Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 

New York. 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior Werils as an advertising 
med.um. 

Ha-ing therough!y tested it, and watch«d carefully 
the results, we can honestly state jhat our a’ vertise- 
mentin The Sunday Schorl Times brought us more 
cash ord rs than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mals consisied 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stuted that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday school 
Times. These orders were trom all paris of we 
country, 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department 
__JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, _ 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO,, of Philade!phia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $,280,723.46. 

THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premianis are returned to ihe members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance st the lowest possible 
rates. All policies non-fcrfeitable for their value, 
Endowment licies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. ply to H. 5S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 971 Cheatnut Street. Philadeinnia. Pa. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA ~~ 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCOBPUBATED 13%. 

CAPITAL, $400,000.00. ___ Assions, $1,835,228.06 
OHN DEVEREUX, Psusipent. 

WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L. THOMSON. Ass’t Secretary, 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
adwrtiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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ce! COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Horsford’s Notice : 


In order to inerease the demand for their goods, Messrs. Wemple and Kronheim, pub- 
lishers of Day and Sunday-school Reward Cards, will, on application, deliver, free of 
all charges, to any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, a very beautiful Floral 

AC | p PH OSPH ATE. Panel with appropriate motto, which may be presented to the best scholar, or be used for 


t 7 shool-room. 7 8 
Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hore he decoration of the school-room, as may seem most suitable, Address 


ford, late manana ia University, WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 
DELICIOUS DRINK, 79 White Street. New York. 


With water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


For those who are accustomed to the use of alcobolic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 








Re eee 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

Mental! and Physical Exhaustion, — Se ie thn a 
ired Vitality, N Diseaser, satisfaction, pu ew 

Srepata pennaiihiin aftienmadaa © goods for the lowest city prices at the 


Wakefulness, Seasickness, GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, ?) 


Weakened Energy, etc. The Largest 


No danger can attend its use. JOH 0 tt N 
Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further par- 


ticulars majled free on application to manufacturers. 
RuMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


— 


= 


Easy to ie to ride. An ordinary rider can 
distance the best horse in a day’s rua over or- 
wa Fors sale by 8 all Ul Druggiets. “ee. dinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 miles in 6 

Se es days. Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, 
with price-list and full information. 


TEMPERANCE PLEDGE Seay: the enhas qouel dicted aro tone, ont THE POPE MANUF’G CO., 


even then, if not as ex- pected, are willingly > 94 Summer &.. Brstra, Man. 


Py h . = 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. p* Gampioe or prices, igen for ss GHURCH FURNITURE. 
ordering, mailed postpaid upon re- ; 


; we ceipt of postal card specifying what is MENEELY & COMPANY, 
The und rsigned takes pleasure in arnouncine to all 


desired, and no obligation to pur- BELL WEST TROY 

the friends of the tem pe) ance cause, that he has just Fi an eaaniel, CHURCH BELLS and CHiImEs; 
copyrighted aud issued a chase if prices are not satisfactory. Acabeay, Factony BELLS, etc, Improved PaTENT 

MOUNTINGS. talogues free. No age 

Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 
Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
For Samples and Supplies, Sate of Pare-Oe 
R, . pper and Tin for Churches 

which cannot fai! to do good service in the hands of AND rE apet pws chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
the wurkers. At the top of each page the temperan e POT, PHIL WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
pledge is printed. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, 0. 

“hen an aut graph is requested and secured in one 
of these albums. the pledge is signed and the seeming- & fal Af ENEELY & KIMBERLY 
ly e sall a >. anne 4 been long step towards && BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
ehving & Sosy ane seul Som sas s%& 38h Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 

it will prove a most effective egent in the hands of TE sh : 
ent 8, who can wes @ erect ie ao requeeting THE PAPER YOU attention given to CHURCH BELLS. #@ Catalogues 
the autographs of all their frien nm the bans of aes sent free to parties needing bells. 

, for Consumption, Asthma. ~ 

ceive o-och geek wis be Sone. De the comnesinss A NEW TREATMENT isronchitis, Catarrh. Dye: ESTABLISHED 1780, 
red ae agtow” § sia, Headache, Debility, Neuralg:a, Rheumatism, 

Th» a'bum can be carried In a gentleman's et, cence cre Rereeus Disorders, Vs 
and thus be a. ways ready for signers wo the p} i EOTLY avon egreteeves« aad organic centres, 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. HAs. EFFECTED REMARKABLE CURES, wes ate 























tine wine at 
. ain HAS BEEN USED By Rt Rev, Jom J. Keane, Bishop of Rich- 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. d, V#., Hon. Win. D. K . Arthur, and others who have 
As 3 BeBe CacoRe eee. bs rete r by. permission. : 
ums “We have the most unequivocal 
Agents are wanted to sell these alb everywhere. testimony to its © srenve you r irom inany persons of high character and 
nce.” — Lutheran rge numbers fn rsons are being 


in 
Temperance Women Can Sell cured of ailments which have baffled for years the skill of physicians ; and 


ill larger greatly relieved and benefited, and enabled to resume abandoned 
duties.” — Christian Voices *There is no doubt as to the genuineness and 


Thousands positive resnits of this tre es »t  — Roaston Journal of Commerce. 

THE OXYCEN HOME TREATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 
T eRe Ee a tr and tui directions tor use. 

If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 


Treen -_ Compound Oxy gen, giving the Listory of this new 
publisher. 


= ADMIN atei TIO. tre STARKEY & rare 

MS NOTIONS OF THE PRESS! ADMINISTERED BY INNALATION. ..vacteeis Grain. | ~ Steeremee pee ae 

“The pledge a'bum m b = ——o ' 3 
) Pam rT THE LATEST | SUNDAY MOENING | SERMONS . 

Prvistuan Advocate, New Yorn. = Sloonol”—| Best Present to ‘teacher or Su- le Church and Lodge Furniture 
“This 's a novel and most admirable device for an perintendent. .REV. C. H. ‘SPU RGEON A SPECIALTY. 


avtegraph album. The person solicited for his name 
wil fud bieneelf balanc between, the irresistible de- = |" REV 4 DR a “TALMAGE, SHAW & APPLIN, 
eesrtsles ke ones te Ween” 3 Revised 'y themselves, w th D. rirait and Biography of Successors to Braman Shaw & Co 


. some Eminent person, and Sunday-sch: ol Lesson ex- Manufacturers and Dealers in 
“'Th's little book is destined to do good service in A plained, and Anecdotes, and > yrapactic Articie, are 


the han Js of temperance workers, It isa novel idea, ath publisued KLVERY WEEK in PARLOR FURNITURE, 


end should be al once taken hold of.”—Temperance , CHRISTIAN HERALD. _Warxrnooms, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
auc € > - =~ . 


a - $1.5. rerannum. Sample copies fre. A gents wanted. Two - HUNDRED DOLLARS!!! buys ‘six nnd tp 
“There books wi'l be found very convenient and Also can be bad from all News deslers 


and forty acres—a mile square o 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly. WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED _Address, B AITKEN, 63 Bible House. _ New York. | Texas—title perfect, no better lands ene selli 
“ With Ubese books young ledies cam accomplish ex- . POPULAR NOVELS IN Ry yl py HI -y Fo 
cellent service among ih-ir companions. '— Zion's W ye To know who are investing, roy a 
Herald. : NE EDITION. DoDD MEAD. & COM PANY’S |: cent stamp for little book, 4 pages, circulars. ete., etc. 
“ May be made the means of much 1° —The Now addeda SUPPLEMENT of over ’ ’ O. H. Kent,Agent, Texas State Lands, Davenport, lowa. 


day School Times. 4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, | DOLLAR SERIES, J)ON’T INSURE YOUR LIFE or pay your 
“The embodiment of a new and capita! idea which These inclnde such as have comeinto nse dur- | next premium until you have examined the 


can be mace eff-ctive for goud in the temperance | ing the past fifteen years—many of which have 1. Signing the Contract, and what it | plan of the “ Home Mutual,” which is endorsed 
cau.e.”—Evangelical Messenger. 


never found a place in any English dictionary Cost, by Martha Finley. by the Rev. E. B. Raff-nsperger, Rev. T. T. 
Send at once for a copy. before, 


‘ : Everett, Rev. Enoch Stubbs, and others together 
EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, AND A NEW A 2. Wanted, A Pedigree, by Hesba with leading citizens and busisess men. $8.00 
Biographical Dictionary Stretton. will secure $1,000 insurance policy in the 
aetaietlaiaat of over 9700 NAMES. | 3. Through a Needle’s Eye, by Hesba | ‘ Home Mutual,” an association adjusted to the 
IF YOUR SCHOOL USES of Noteworthy Persons, ancient and modern, in- Stretton. latest developments i in the science of Life Insur- 
° cluding many now living, giving the Name, Pro- | 4. Hester Morley’s Promise, by Hesba ance. Insurance on this plan costs but one- 
Library Cards, nuneiation, Nationality, Profess on and Date of ’ third the amounts charged by old line com- 
each. Stretton. panies. Send your age and amount of — 

TomLinson’s are the Brest. ag@-In meeting names in reading, how fre- 5. Bede’s Charity, by Hesba Stretton, | ance desired (not exceeding $5,000) and 


rently the thought is i d, * Wt he? . € 
A special price will be mate Where was he? W hat ets” and When one 6. The Maid of Stralsund, by J. R. will receive cost of same by return mail. all 


Q On all or. ers-ent in answer | he?” This New Biographical Dictionary De Liefde. or address Geo. F. STACKHOUSE, Manager, 


oo a in Webster just answer these questions in brief. 422 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ohn H, Tymlinson, Pub- A NATIONAL STANDARD. 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth, each, $1. NoTE.—Forty per cent. discount to clergymen, 


lisher of ®. B. Requisites, ’ of = = 
Kas: Madison 8t Chicago. New Words and Biographical Dietiona:5. DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, | YOU WANT INTERNATIONAL S. 8. 


’ Lad es can make their «wn ach new word in Supplement has been sc- + 
a ey | ‘aurk , Rugs, , A, awing in E lected and defued with great care. Publishers, New York. 
R late. a Soe B'3st APHICAL DICTIONARY has ORGANS &30 up- 
RUGS Ny ond } aim 4 iy oe IT10 Names of distinguished ewe A GREAT OFFER ) wards; PIANOS 
' 


\~ 
| 
Large sample, wrhb ek and UPPLEMENT, in this edition, contain | $125 npwards,not used a year,good as new ; 40 x 60. Illustrates the Internation 
full direriions, mai'ed for $i. Send 8 amp for Circular. & 4Cc1oO “> Words and Meanings. | warranted, NEW PIANOS and ORGANS “ 
| 








52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








Lessons, showing Asia Minor, Italy, Ma- 

Tustructi ra F. ee at our Salerro »m A Good Ft here hare heen 3 2,000 © Webster's Una- at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices/or cash. cedonia, Greece, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine 

ous sista Ne bridged placed 5 public Schools ofthe U.S. Catalogues Mailed. HOKACK WATERS, gad she 2 ountr tes v site a by the Ap atle 
OR. , ‘ 5 4 Qasr 0 ) e 5. 

} ete —contains 3Q000Q, nearly three _ Ast..40 East 14th St..N.Y. P.0.Bex,3530. cpa. tee of pee in a chronology. 

times as many as any other “Dictionary. A BeAUTIFUL PRESKNT.—Apny person sending | Brieht colored lines illustrate the various routes 

rr one by State Supt’s of Schools in 25 cts. wilireceive by return mail an elegant box of | traveled. Compiled from the great works of Cony- 

35 States, and by §O College Pres'ts. perfamed French PaPETERIE, 24 envelopes and sheets | beare & Howson and Thomas Lewin; large, bold le - 

OD : Is it not of paper, and a 52 page Autograph Album, iliustrated ters, geily read at a distance. Largest, cheap: st 

a0 i NFA s with ferns, flowers,eic. We depend on future orders | 204 best Map issued for the money. Cream Paper, 

A THE NATIONAL STANDARD? for our profi, MACK & 00.. Springfield, Mass. $1.50; Fine Mnslin, $2.00; Mounted ons V arnished, 

Fas found its way into + pow © the world over, Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. ou Kollers, $3.00. Seut prepaid on receipt of price. 


and M dica: Journals an clans give it their ‘ , A. H. EILERS Publishing Co. 
approval. WOULKICH & con yon ‘every label. ALSO | dnordering goods, or in making inquiry : 


w Ni p D 2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 
UNPARALLELED OFF ER! e040 P ATIONAL PICTORIAL TemaRE, | concerning anything advertised in this paper, Agents Wanted everywhere to sell 
SEACHEL'S AIDS never before aff pty cag anes Octavo. 600 Enqra ings. Houser I ho “7 ane large con- 
~ a “ ‘ered uamers “_~ stoc n CHL ad 
“Divin ty Suouit Stvie) Hensher's Biblor with the eelo’ | [#.ZU, want @ cheap lesson, belp for, your school, | you will oblige the publisher, as well as the ud terme the bet 
brated Bagster reivrences, index. eoaaend oor bit at thes Coun’ ry storekee bead A or wipes HE Wests 
and engravings, worth $6, fer $3; also our Pocket 


gs The Week! a Proc . J Cc “Ye cllice of advertiser, by stating that saw the adver- | TH4 Compan v, 201 Fulton St., N. Y, P. O. Box 4560. 
tor o = you _— : 

Bible Dictionary, 458 , fully illustrated, for 50 cents, rvi 

a Be ary be. es . dreds yo Dec 27 70 SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 


BURLOCK & CO. Pubs., 306 Ohestnut Bt. Pihia. ext gaa 2793 ~~ | tisement in The Sunday School Times. um ume 
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